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x EDITORIAL *% 


Foreword to the Special Issue 


Ww™ are the most troublesome of the difficulties in international com- 
munication? Can the knowledge of general semantics and related dis- 
ciplines help solve some of these difficulties? These are questions which have 
occurred to every student of general semantics, and while many have been 
ready to offer general answers, few have been able, like the authors of the 
articles and the participants in the discussions presented in this issue, to 
particularize the problems involved and to point the directions in which 
solutions may be found. 

The present Special Issue on Interpretation and Intercultural Communica- 
tion grows out of the article, “Semantic Difficulties in International Communi- 
cation,” by Edmund S. Glenn, presented originally as a paper at the Second 
Conference on General Semantics at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 10-12, 1954, and published in the Spring, 1954, issue of ETC. (XI, 
163-180). This article was a pioneer effort to apply Korzybskian and Whorfian 
theories concerning patterns of language and thought to the day-to-day prob- 
lems of interpretation, translation, understanding, and misunderstanding that 
arise in the work of interpreters, escort officers, foreign service personnel, and 
diplomats. Inevitably Mr. Glenn's article aroused discussion among thoughtful 
members of the general public, as well as intense interest among those pro- 
fessionally concerned with international communication, as in the U.S. State 
Department. As a result of this professional interest, the Scientific Conference 
on Interpreting and Intercultural Barriers to Communication was held in 
Washington, D.C., on January 4, 1956, under the auspices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State and the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

The present Special Issue is almost exclusively devoted to this Washington 
Conference. It contains (1) the complete, revised and edited texts of the 
Conference papers; (2) an almost complete transcript (except for necessary 
editing) of the morning discussion which followed the presentation of the 
papers; (3) highlights of the afternoon discussion; (4) a report by Dr. 
Margaret Mead on a related conference held in Eastbourne, England, shortly 
after the Washington Conference, at which the proceedings of the latter were 
entered into the record and discussed. Illustrations for this issue were prepared 
by William H. Schneider, director of art and copy and vice-president of the 
advertising firm of Donahue and Coe, New York, whose semantic caricatures 
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(which began to appear in ETC. in the Spring, 1954, issue at the same time 
as Mr. Glenn's article) were a featured exhibit at the Second Conference on 
General Semantics.} 


Research Funds Awarded 


ner OFFICERS and directors of the International Society for General Semantics 
take pleasure in announcing that the ISGS Grants-in-Aid Fund (announced 
in the Winter 1956-57 issue of ETC.) has contributed $2,000 toward financing 
a research project by the Mental Health Research Institute of the University of 
Michigan, under the direction of Dr. Anatol Rapoport. The aim of the project 
is a series of experimental tests of the so-called Whorfian hypothesis. 

Students of general semantics will recall that Benjamin Lee Whorf was 
a pioneer in formulating one of the central themes in general semantics, 
namely, that “our language does our thinking for us.’’ They will also recall 
that an entire issue of ETC., the ‘Special Issue on Metalinguistics’’ (Spring, 
1952), was devoted to an exploration of this theme. Whorf’s thinking has 
been extremely influential in anthropology, linguistics, and general semantics. 
Alfred Korzybski was among the first to see the importance of Whorf’s 
theories. As soon as Whorf’s articles on the relation between language structure 
and thought began to be published in 1940 in Technology Review, Korzybski 
placed reprints in the hands of his seminar students, and made them a regular 
part of general semantics training. Edward Sapir, a leading anthropologist of 
the past generation and one of Whorf’s most influential teachers, built his 
theories on a frame of reference which helped to shape Whorf’s—so much 
so that in anthropological circles frequent reference is made to the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis.” 

Since cultural anthropology is not an experimental science, extensional 
verification of the hypothesis is still lacking. As John B. Carroll writes in his 
introduction to Language, Thought, and Reality: Selected Writings of Benjamin 
Lee Whorf (New York: John Wiley, 1956), “In truth, the validity of 
{Whorf’s} linguistic relativity principle has thus far not been sufficiently 
demonstrated ; neither has it been flatly refuted.” The Whorfian hypothesis has 
remained more or less an “explanatory prop,” helpful in achieving empathetic 

1A limited number of copies of the Spring, 1954, issue are still obtainable from the 
business office of ISGS ($1 a copy). 


2 Korzybski’s concern with the subject-predicate structure of langage, the “is” of 
identity, etc., was an insight into the relationship between language structure and thought 
arrived at independently of the work in the comparative linguistics of ‘exotic’ languages 
which inspired the theories of Sapir and Whorf. The history of this line of inquiry would 
suggest that it might well be termed the “Sapir-Korzybski-Whorf hypothesis.” But 
““Whorfian hypothesis” will do for short. 
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insight into the profound differences in the patterns of thought which separate 
our Western culture from the exotic ones (the so-called ‘primitive’ cultures) 
but not deserving the status of a scientific theory. 

In recent years, however, the spheres of interest of psychology and anthro- 
pology have crossed. The hybrid discipline, psycholinguistics, has attracted 
anthropologists and psychologists as well as linguists, and serious proposals 
appeared to put the Whorfian hypothesis to an experimental test. Such a test is, 
of course, out of the question on the scale of the anthropologist’s field of 
vision. One cannot perform laboratory experiments on a “‘culture.’’ One is 
confined for the present to experiments on the scale of experimental psychology, 
which do not cover much breadth (since psychological experiments deal 
largely with single individuals) or achieve much depth (since experimental 
psychology still deals largely with surface behavior). However, a start must 
be made, and therefore a translation must be made of the Whorfian hypothesis 
into the concrete terminology of a laboratory experiment. 


yon FIRST task of the project undertaken at Michigan, according to Dr. Rapo- 
port, is to develop a workable methodology to bring the hypothesis within 
the scope of experimental verification if only on a very modest level. The in- 
tention is to work with artificially constructed languages as vehicles for thought 
and communication among people engaged in solving specially constructed 
problems. Both the language and the problem become the variables to be 
manipulated. The task of the linguist will be to construct artificial languages 
of varying ‘‘distance’’ from the native language of the subject along several 
dimensions: phonetic, grammatical, semantic, statistical (in the sense of the 
degree of redundancy, for example). As a preliminary problem it is proposed 
to observe differences in the rate of learning of an artificial language as a 
function of these variables. 

One could guess, of course, that the more ‘‘distant’’ the language, the 


harder it is to learn, but in order to serve as a scale in further experiments, 


this difficulty should be guantitatively determined as a function of the distances 
along the several dimensions mentioned. For example, which is harder to 
internalize: strange sounds, strange grammar, or strange categorization? What 
is the measure of “‘strangeness’’ among each of these dimensions? 

The next task is to determine whether efficiency or other characteristics of 
performance on intellectual tasks of various kinds is significantly affected by 
the structure of the artificial language imposed on the subjects as the sole means 
of communication. 

Finally, a cross-cultural comparison is contemplated between Anglo- 
American and American Indian (Navajo) subjects, performing similar tasks 
and using artificial languages suitably related or unrelated to their respective 
native languages. 
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The grant-in-aid will be used to finance the data processing and probably 
the field trip to the Southwest for the cross-cultural comparison. The personnel 
working on the project will include ARNOLD Horowitz (anthropology and 
psychology), who has done extensive work with the Navajos in psycholinguistics, 
SYLVAN KORNBLUM (philosophy, logic, and psychology), MERRILL JACKSON 
(linguistics and sociology), and ANATOL RAPOPORT, project leader (mathe- 
matics, general semantics). 


= AN INFORMAL communication in connection with this research project, 
Dr. Rapoport writes, “A push in the right direction is of immense help 
to us in enabling us to perform these experiments. That is why a grant-in-aid, 
properly timed, is of great value. Of course, $2,000 will not sponsor the 
project. But it is a strong vote in favor of it, which enhances the probabilities 
that more help, perhaps from other sources, may be forthcoming. It will 
certainly help keep the project going.” 


. AWARDING of this research grant is an occasion for profound gratifi- 
cation on the part of the officers and directors of ISGS—and we hope too 
on the part of the membership at large. The financial contributions of the 
membership, the writings which ETC.’s authors have contributed over the 
years without remuneration, and the volunteer work of the editorial staff have 
finally resulted in a financial condition in ISGS stable enough to permit this 
cautious expenditure of a part of our surplus for the advancement of scientific 
knowledge of the relations between language and thought. With further 
improvement of our financial condition and the circulation of ETC., further 
assistance can be given to scientists and scholars whose research projects in 
general semantics remain unrealized for want of funds. At a time when vast 
funds are available for research bearing upon national defense, and very little 
is available for theoretical research, especially in the social sciences and the 
humanities, we feel that the strengthening of the ISGS grants-in-aid program is 
of utmost importance. We earnestly solicit the continued support of readers of 
ETC. and members of ISGS, so that as time goes on we shall gradually be 
able to expand our activities—in education and publications as well as in 
research. 


S.LH. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPECIAL ISSUE: 
INTERPRETATION AND INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION 


EDMUND S. GLENN * 


_— SUBJECT of this Special Issue on Interpretation and Intercultural Com- 
munication is a variation on a theme well known to readers of ETC., namely, 
the study of the ways in which language not only expresses thought, but influ- 
ences it. This theme is the very essence of most papers published in ETC., but 
heretofore most contributions have dealt primarily with situations involving only 
one language. 

The present issue is devoted specifically to situations involving two or more 
languages—in other words, situations in which the influence of an interpreter 
or translator is involved; situations in which the influence of one language upon 
the thinking of some participants may be different from the influence of another 
language on the other participants, in spite of the fact that speakers of the two 
languages are confronting the same problem—and in spite of the fact that what 
is said in one language is purported to have the ‘same meaning” when it is said 
in the other language. This difference between the reactions of the speakers of 
the first language to what is said in their own language and the reactions of the 
speakers of the second language to what is said in ¢heir own language may be 
called the language differential in a bilingual situation. The first thing, of course, 
is to establish that such a language differential really does exist. 

Some of the papers appearing in this issue were written by professional inter- 
preters working for international conferences and for the exchange-of-persons 
programs. These papers are the result of research, but contrarily to what happens 
often, this research itself was undertaken not on the basis of theoretically framed 
hypotheses but rather on the basis of pragmatic preoccupations and practical ex- 
perience. The value of this experience and the mental processes which have led 
* Edmund S. Glenn is a contributor to ETC. and a member of ISGS. He has a Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Paris and did postgraduate work at Michigan and 
Cornell with interests ranging from the physical sciences to philosophy and linguistics. He 
was given a Sexton Memorial Award for writings in philosophy in 1946 and a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant for research in languages and patterns of thought in 1954. The latter 
award led to research at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., and to the paper, 
“Semantic Difficulties in International Communication,’ ETC., XI (Spring, 1954), 163- 
180, which provides the theoretical basis of the present Special Issue. Since 1950 Mr. 


Glenn has been chief of the Interpreting Branch of the U.S. State Department. 
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to this type of research derive to a large extent from the fact that the people 
whose work is presented have participated and still continue to participate, in 
two widely divergent types of international meetings: on the one hand, formal 
international conferences, and on the other, interpersonal meetings within some 
of the exchange-of-persons programs. 

Most international conferences, in addition to being formal, are governed by 
a strict adherence to precise and limited agenda, prepared well in advance. The 
influence of the agenda is to set out areas where concrete negotiation is possible 
and to render difficult statements expressing what is in the back of the par- 
ticipants’ minds. This, and also the fact that most speeches are presented in a 
uniform ‘“‘diplomatic’’ style, tends to hide the influence which ideological and 
cultural differences may have on the march of the negotiations. The situation is 
quite similar in the case of scientific or technical conferences: there the subject 
matter plays the same part the agenda played in the case of political negotiations. 
Common preoccupations play, for the participants, almost the part of a common 
culture. 

The language differential, if indeed it does exist, does not appear in a clear 
and obvious manner in these formal conferences. Yet there are misunderstand- 


ings. The question is not so much one of establishing their existence as of 
determining their causes. 


— of misunderstanding appear much more clearly in the second type of 
international contacts, that is to say, in various exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams. Meetings between Americans and the non-Americans who come to the 
U.S. under the exchange programs have neither the formality nor the agenda 
which characterize international conferences. Even where the program falls under 
the heading of technical assistance and the field of interest is centered around 
an industry, it invariably becomes apparent that this industry cannot be under- 
stood if it is assumed that it functions in a void. The study must extend—and 
does invariably extend—to American economy, American society, and American 
culture. Almost all the reports of French productivity groups start with a chapter 
on ‘the human climate’’ in the United States. Peter F. Drucker, writing in Nation’s 
Business stated: ‘Visitors expected to find the secret of American productivity in 
techniques, if not in gadgets. Yet I know of no case where they would not have 
concluded that . . . productivity . . . is a state of mind.’’ Thus, there is no agenda. 
Even if the program is so organized as to include items of a technical nature, it 
cannot exclude all items of a general cultural nature. In contrast to the diplomatic 
or to the scientific conference, where the participants are restricted by the agenda 
or by the subject matter to an area within which cultural differences are mini- 
mized, the participant in the exchange program—and this term includes Ameri- 
cans talking to the visitors as well as the visitors themselves—cannot fail to come 
up against the cultural barrier. 
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w MIGHT BE good at this juncture to pass to a brief description of a typical 
situation in which information is conveyed, following a scheme by the late 
Professor Angus Sinclair, author of The Conditions of Knowing. Let us take a 
simple case such as one in which pointing suffices. If I point at an object, the 
person with whom I am in communication will follow the direction of my finger 
and concentrate his attention on the object pointed at—provided, of course, the 
person in question shares with me the cultural convention according to which 
the index finger is used to point. If he is one of those American Indians who 
point not with the finger but with the lips, he will probably look at my finger 
and not at the object in question, much as a cat to which one tries to point out 
a saucer of milk does not go to the saucer but inspects one’s finger-tip. 

Thus, one might say that in conveying information one seeks to have one’s 
interlocutor group his attention on one particular aspect of a more general situa- 
tion upon which the attention of both the speaker and the listener is already 
grouped, or which is shared between both participants in communication—as 
the general convention of pointing with the finger needed to be shared in the 
example above, People belonging to the same culture share a wide range of such 
pre-suppositions or attitudes of a high level of generality. People belonging to 
different cultures share fewer of them, and the first problem in establishing com- 
munication is generally to find one such attitude which would provide a suitable 
starting point. 

The situation is still further complicated in cases where the behavior of the 
describer is part and parcel of the situation being described. In such cases under- 
standing can be reached only if the person seeking it is aware of the motivation 
of those whose behavior is part of the situation. A situation described as being 
such-and-such, with the implicit assumption that it is so because of the wishes 
of the describer, cannot be understood by a listener who would assume that it is 
such-and-such in spite of the wishes of the describer. Understanding, in such 
cases, can be based only on a common sense of values and preferences, which is 
rare in cross-cultural situations, or else on a clear description of the sense of 
values animating the describer. Such a description is generally omitted, being 
considered as self-evident. An example of this kind of basis for misunderstand- 
ing may be seen in the difficulty most Frenchmen or Germans have in under- 
standing the lack of uniformity in the practices of local government in the 
United States. They tend to consider this lack of uniformity as something per- 
sisting in spite of logic rather than as something brought about by a desire for 
community independence. The extent of such misunderstandings is described by 
F. M. Stern in Capitalism in America: 


A person living in Europe spreads all he hears or reads about the 
United States upon the canvas of his life and experience in European 
civilization. . . . Against this background, many things he hears about the 
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life and ideas of America sound somewhat illogical, crazy, or disgusting, 
like ugly dissonances in a piece of music. 

After living here for a number of years, 1 came to realize that the 
hideous picture I had expected to find resulted not from misinformation, 
but from the fact that I had tried to spread valid information upon the 
wrong canvas—and in this case the canvas was the European concept of 
Western society. I learned that Western society as conceived by a European 
did not exist on this side of the Atlantic. Instead, I found a society which 
in my eyes is superior to what most other countries know. 


WwW" does the linguistic question and, for that matter, the interpreter become 
in all this? In the early days of the exchange programs the interpreter’s 
terms of reference derived from what has become known as the “pane of glass” 
theory—to take care of the linguistic problem as if this problem could be iso- 
lated from the problem of cross-cultural communication in its generality. It be- 
came rapidly apparent that such an approach was unrealistic and naive. 

Let us take a couple of concrete instances where a formal conference and an 
exchange situation may be compared. In a formal conference the Secretary of 
State says, “I am afraid Congress wouldn't go along with this.” A translation 
such as, Je crains que le Congrés ne me suivrait pas dans cette voie, is valid only 
as long as one assumes that the Minister of Foreign Affairs to whom the Secre- 
tary’s remark is directed is familiar with the role, the prerogatives, and possibly 
even the temper of the Congress of the United States. An assumption of this 
type is of course very likely to be correct. Let us now take an exchange situation 
where the Federal Trade Commission is mentioned in the course of an exchange 
visit. An expression such as /a FTC or even la Commision Fédérale de Commerce 
would be entirely meaningless to most Frenchmen. In comparing these two situa- 
tions one should bear in mind that, in addition to being professionally informed 
about the U.S., the Minister of Foreign Affairs was probably led by the agenda 
to expect some mention of Congress. On the contrary, even the well-informed 
visitor does not, in general, have at his disposal an agenda or a program pre- 
paring him for al/ the situations he may encounter. 

What is the interpreter to do? He might translate FTC by /e Gouvernement. 
In the case of an isolated conversation this would probably suffice. In the case 
of a prolonged visit, with the likelihood of there being mentioned a slightly 
different procedure of the Interstate Commerce Commission for instance, the 
translation would lead to unavoidable and often painful misunderstandings. 
The alternative is to explain what the Federal Trade Commission is and does. 
This may not be as simple as it appears. FTC is one of the independent regu- 
latory agencies, the like of which is unknown under French constitutional pro- 
cedures. An explanation, in order to be understood, will need to include a dis- 
cussion of the very philosophy which led the U.S.A. to place much power in 
the hands of agencies situated outside of the three main departments of the 
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Federal Government. It might be said that in the example above what the 
interpreter had to do was to provide information by supplying facts. This, how- 
ever, is only one part of the picture. 

A particularly scholarly Belgian journalist wanted to have certain differences 
between the procedures of ICC and FTC explained to him. Appointments were 
made with officials of the two agencies, who proceeded to present to the visitor 
a series of concrete cases, describing various situations and the corresponding 
actions of the agencies. The Belgian responded to all these explanations with 
a blank look of polite lack of understanding, an expression with which inter- 
preters have grown only too familiar. At this point the interpreter decided to 
intervene and after previously clearing his statement with the officials concerned 
as is customary, he presented this explanation: “In this country we believe that 
certain business fields are inherently monopolistic, because of the very nature 
of the business itself. Railroads are a good example. On the contrary there are 
other business situations, as in manufacturing, which may be assumed competi- 
tive, again because of the nature of the business concerned. In the first case there 
is a presumption of monopoly and, in consequence, enterprises wishing to take 
certain steps, such as mergers, are required by law to assume the burden of 
proving to the agency concerned that such steps are not against the public interest. 
In the second case there is an assumption of free competition, and in consequence, 
it is the agency concerned which is required to prove that given practices go 
against law.” This explanation was found clear and satisfactory. 

In this example we do not deal with the presentation or the lack of presenta- 
tion of facts, but rather with the structure of the presentation. The agency officials, 


like most Americans, believed in the clarifying virtue of concrete, specific descrip- 
tions; the visitor, being a man of French culture, could readily understand only 
explanations made on the basis of a preliminary statement of abstract theory 


and principle. 


SIMILAR EXAMPLE of the importance of structural inversion may be observed 

between naming and description. A German visitor with a Marxist back- 
ground refused to believe that a juvenile court he was visiting was indeed a 
judicial institution, as it did not have the power to impose sentences. There 
were cases where similar difficulties were at least partly overcome by saying 
something such as, “You are going to visit an institution which does this and 
that; we call it a juvenile court’; instead of saying in effect, “This is a juvenile 
court; it does this and that...” 

What happens now, when there is no interpreter and where the visitor speaks 
English? I might give as an example the case of a remarkably astute French 
traveler. When informed that schools were supported principally by taxes levied 
and voted within individual school districts, he asked what would happen if the 
people of a district didn’t vote any taxes for the support of schools. He was told 
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that, in such case, they would have no schools. The person who told him that 
represented a culture within which compulsion by facts is considered much 
stronger than compulsion by law; the answer meant that it was unthinkable that 
taxes would not be voted. The visitor being of a culture in which compulsion by 
law is more trusted than compulsion by facts, concluded that education in the 
United States is compulsory in name only, as there undoubtedly are school dis- 
tricts without schools. This error appears particularly striking coming, as it did, 
from a man with truly superior powers of observation, and who had made a 
great many excellent remarks about the American school system. 

Another case is that of a visitor who became particularly enthusiastic about 
an educational television station in Los Angeles. “Unfortunately,” he concluded, 
“this excellent attempt is bound to fail.” When asked about the reason for his 
pessimism, he replied that he had been told by the people at the station that 
they depended entirely on private donations for their funds, and received no 
subsidy from the government. No one, thought he, could succeed under such 
circumstances; the management of the station admitted their own pessimism, 
for, when asked about their chances of survival, they said that all they could 
do was “try their best and see what would happen.” 

It seems obvious that they had interpreted his question as meaning ‘How 
do you know that you will get the public and foundation support for which so 
many are competing?’ Now, unaware as he was of the fact that all but one of 
American museums and all the symphony orchestras are supported by private 
donations, what he had meant to ask them was whether any sort of a cultural 
enterprise may expect to survive without government help. Moreover, uncertainty 
as to the future, which would be something generally viewed with a slight 
optimistic bias by most Americans, was considered by this Frenchman with strong 
pessimism. 

Thus, clearly, there exists some sort of a ‘‘differential,”’ at least of a cultural 
and possibly semantic nature. But can this differential be called linguistic, and 
can the misunderstandings arising in international conferences be in any way 
correlated to these incidents? 


These are the questions which this special issue attempts to answer 


pee the chronological point of view, the body of research presented here 
had its beginning in a paper by this writer, ‘Semantic Difficulties in Inter- 


national Communication.” Following its publication in the Spring, 1954, issue of 
ETC. the writer was given a research grant at the Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics of Georgetown University. The purpose of the studies contained in 
this issue is to present some very tentative answers to the questions which have 
been raised. The main method by which these answers were sought consisted in 
seeking to determine patterns of misunderstandings at various levels and then in 
comparing such patterns with patterns of linguistic divergencies and even with 
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patterns of divergencies in institutional and other practices of some of the cul- 
tures involved. The basic hypothesis behind this method may be stated as fol- 
lows: if various phenomena—linguistic, cultural, and institutional for example 
—admit the same description, it may be assumed that they are the manifestations 
of the same pattern at different levels. 

The very fact that the method adopted called for finding similar methods 
of description for phenomena situated at different levels made it quite clear to 
the writer and his associates in what might be called the Washington group that 
the results of their work would become fully significant only if placed within 
the broader context of contemporary research in international communication and 
intercultural contacts. 

Very early in the course of this work contact was established with Professor 
Karl Pribram, whose Conflicting Patterns of Thought is a pioneering work in 
the correlation of the descriptions of institutional practices and of dominant 
trends of thought within given cultures and countries. The influence of Professor 
Pribram’s thinking can be clearly seen in some of the papers in this issue. 

In the fall of 1955, Dr. Genevieve d’Haucourt, one of the members of the 
Washington group, went to see Dr. Rhoda Metraux for the purpose of discussing 
the reciprocal relevance of the observations made by the group and of the 
research on contemporary French culture carried out by Dr. Metraux and Dr. 
Margaret Mead within the general framework of research on contemporary cul- 
tures initiated by the late Dr. Ruth Benedict. The conversation between Drs. 
Metraux and d’Haucourt, in addition to clarifying a number of general scientific 
and methodological matters, brought up the fact that Dr. Mead and Dr. Metraux 
were particularly interested in the processes of international communication and 
international conferences. This interest stemmed from Dr. Mead’s experiences as 
a member of the 1947 faculty of the multinational Salzburg seminars organized 
by Harvard University, and as a participant in the UNESCO and World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health seminars in the immediate post-War period. 


U Is to a large extent this interest which led to Dr. Mead’s closer association 
with the World Federation for Mental Health of which she is now the 
chairman. The Federation itself had organized a series of seminars dealing with 
these questions. It led to an increased awareness of the need for the study of 
the processes of communication within the situations attending small international 
meetings. At the time when the meeting between Drs. Mead, Metraux and 
d’Haucourt took place, the WFMH, with the help of the Macy Foundation, was 
planning an extensive conference on this subject to take place at Eastbourne, 
England. 

Under the circumstances, it appeared to Drs. Mead, Metraux, and d’Haucourt 
that it would be highly desirable to integrate the work of the Washington group 
within the context of the work carried out in preparation for the Eastbourne 
Conference. It was decided to organize a brief meeting for that purpose. The 
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Macy Foundation was once again approached and its aid and participation made 
the meeting possible. The Department of State, which has a vital interest in 
these matters, extended its help in the form of facilities. As it appeared prob- 
able that the exchange situations would provide a rich source of data to be 
studied on an interdisciplinary basis, it was decided to seek the participation of 
scientists representing a variety of disciplines, including anthropology, linguistics, 
philosophy, social and experimental psychology, sociology, political science, and 
economics. 

Finally a distinguished scientific group met in the international conference 
suite of the Department of State in Washington on January 4, 1956. The organ- 
izers of the meeting greatly regretted that an unfortunate illness prevented the 
participation of Professor F, S. C. Northrop, whose influence upon the thinking 
of the Washington group had been very great. 


— WASHINGTON conference may be considered from two main points of 
view: (1) on its own merits, as a study of the semantic side of international 
and intercultural communication, and (2) as a preparation for the Eastbourne 
Conference, where the semantic side of the problem was integrated within the 
context of some of the other elements capable of influencing international meet- 
ings. We say “some” of the other elements mainly because strictly political con- 
siderations were left outside of the scope of the studies carried out in Eastbourne 
and in Washington. It was felt that their full inclusion at this stage might make 
the study unmanageable. This obviously does not mean that research on political 
conferences would be either uninteresting or unnecessary. 

The proceedings of the Washington conference were entered into the docu- 
mentation of the Eastbourne conference where they were thoroughly discussed. 


This discussion, as well as the work of the Eastbourne conference in its generality, 


is the subject of the article Dr. Mead has written for this Special Issue. 





INTERPRETATION AND 
THE INTERPRETER 


GENEVIEVE D'HAUCOURT * 


- (papa is a bridging of a gap in communication. 

There are many types of such gaps and therefore many needs for interpreta- 
tion. Those of us who are familiar with group dynamics know that one of the 
roles which has to be filled in a group is that of the interpreter. He clarifies for 
the benefit of the audience what has been expressed in too vague, too rambling, 
too concise, or too technical language to be easily understood by the whole group. 
The gap in communication here to be bridged may be ascribed to some lack of 
background information or mental skill on the part of the listeners. 

The interpreter, in order to fulfill his role, has to understand the matter to 
be conveyed, and likewise the nature, extent and area of the non-understanding, 
or in some cases misunderstanding. If to understand is to participate, he has to 
put himself in the place of the speaker A and of the listener B and create, there- 
fore, in himself a model of the gap. Thereupon he will be apt to translate or 
explain A’s position to B in terms borrowed from the language and experience 
of B, in terms which will make sense for B. Sometimes a mere rephrasing is 
sufficient. Sometimes much more is required to achieve what is sought—mutual 
understanding. Very often A has omitted some intermediary steps in his reason- 
ing or perhaps some facts which, to him, go without saying but which have to 
be interpreted to enable B to understand. 

What are the qualities which fit such an interpreter for his task? He has to 
have the mental aptitudes and scientific or cultural training which enable him 
to understand: a) the subject matter; b) the way in which it makes sense for A 
or A’s pattern of thought; c) the way in which it makes sense for B or B’s 
pattern of thought. Moreover, he has to have the ability to correlate these two 
patterns and express one in terms of the other. The fact that he understands 
both in no way guarantees that he may criss-cross the dual track. This demands 
agility of mind, empathy, a degree of dedication and objectivity. 

* Dr. Genevieve d’Haucourt received degrees in history and in law from the Uni- 
versity of Rennes and from the Ecole des Chartres of the University of Paris. She was 
also a Whitney Fellow at Radcliffe, and a member of the faculty of the Institute of 


- Languages and Linguistics at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Since 1951 she 
has worked as escort officer and interpreter with the French Embassy. 
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bape group dynamics the words interpreter and interpretation have been 
used for a long time in connection with commentaries and explanations. 
The Library of Congress has hundreds of books, old and new, which bear such 
titles as: Interpreting Social Change in America, The Interpreter, To Interpret 
Immigrants to America and America to the Immigrant, etc. 

The general idea is that some complex and complicated array of facts or 
situations, such as the American scene, cannot be properly understood without 
special training, formal or informal, and that the newcomer needs a special 
introduction in order not to be misled. This is the case of interpretation for a 
special group. Also, scientific data, texts and even these legal texts which have 
been so carefully phrased, unsifted material such as the events which are the 
woof and warp of history, may not be readily intelligible or may be understood 
in more than one way. Hence, the need of interpretations. 

The qualities to be displayed by the interpreter of such material, be it legal 
documents, scientific data, or the American scene, are similar to those described 
above. He has to be an expert in the field, and know the background and abilities 
of the public whom he addresses. But since he is writing and is not in direct 
communication with his public, his situation is different. He may or may not 
be read, he may or may not be understood. His work is in a way similar to that 
of the translator who reaches his public through a written text. 


Language Interpretation 
—. LET US take the special case of the language interpreter who, like the 
translator, has to bridge a special gap in communications. This is a lan- 
guage gap. Language interpretation, contrary to the above, is often described as 
“merely” oral translation. We say ‘‘merely’ in quotes, not because we believe 
translation to be a simple process but because translation is generally so con- 
ceived by the layman, according to whom the thing that is said depends neither 
on language nor on culture but on invariant things-in-themselves. 

As we have seen above, such a viewpoint is not implied by the word “‘inter- 
pretation.’” One might venture to say that the very human presence of the 
interpreter, the fact that his work takes place in front of those for whose benefit 
he works, suggests that the assumption of absolute equivalence between linguistic 
expressions is not applicable. 

What is a language gap? It is often understood as a lack of the proper 
vocabulary and appropriate rules of grammar. Therefore, it is assumed that 
“a knowledge of the language” is necessary and sufficient to close the gap. For 
instance, the foreign visitors who come to this country under one or the other of 
the programs which have been set up are deemed to be in no need of interpreters 
as soon as they have a “‘sufficient knowledge of the English language.” This 
knowledge plus the direct contact with the situations in which they are involved 
is supposed to be sufficient to allow them to understand. 
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But we have to question these assumptions and ask ourselves what is ‘‘a 
knowledge of the language?’ Is it sufficient to insure understanding in a cross- 
cultural situation? 


si ewe KNOWLEDGE of a given language is a very complex thing and has an 
infinity of degrees for the native speaker as well as the outsider. The native 
speaker has a working knowledge of the syntax and the pattern of thoughts 
which are implied. But the extent of his vocabulary may be limited. Even in the 
best cases, it is estimated that an educated man seldom knows more than 40,000 
words of his own language. But English, to cite an example, has more than 
350,000 words. Therefore, even for the educated man, the knowledge of his 
native or acquired language is never complete. 

The outsider who has acquired a second language is in a very different situa- 
tion, except when he is bilingual. The second language is for him external and 
may well never become internalized. As long as it is external, his thought 
patterns are those of the first language, and his rendition of them in his 
acquired language is a kind of word for word translation, which more often 
than not does not make sense for his foreign auditor, not because of his accent, 
or faulty grammar or inadequate vocabulary, but because his thought, even 
under its foreign garb, is cast in a different mold. Or in other words, it implies 
unsaid elements, cultural patterns, which are provided and taken for granted in 
his original language, but not in his acquired one. 

This is why, so often, when an English-speaking Frenchman wants to 
express himself, he is not understood by his American listeners. And the French 
interpreter who wants to help him has first to retranslate in French, word for 
word, what has been said in English. For instance, say that the Frenchman asks: 
“What is the importance of social workers in America?” When he does not 
receive a reply which answers “‘his’’ question he usually believes his interlocutor 
to be evasive on purpose, and would think it an imposition to rephrase the ques- 
tion and try to get information which obviously has to be kept secret for some 
reason which would be impolite to fathom. The French sentence corresponding 
word for word to our example: “Quelle est l'importance des assistantes sociales’ 
is perfectly clear for a French person. The outsider who has been able to in- 
ternalize his second language is able to think directly in this second language, 
according to its thought pattern. He has this ‘new mind’ which comes with 
the new language. 


F THE PROSPECTIVE interpreter has mot internalized his second language, 
he may “translate” but not truly interpret. His performance will satisfy to 
the degree that both languages assume the same culture. If the discussion is 
purely scientific or technical, for instance, the common vocabularies will bridge 
national and cultural boundaries owing to the international language of science. 
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Whatever his merits and culture, the interpreter can never know all the words 
of both languages, nor all the subjects which have to be interpreted. Too often 
he is expected by laymen to be able to interpret anything and know everything 
“since he knows the language.” This misconception is so widespread that it is 
worth discussing. Since no human being may embrace more than a limited num- 
ber of fields, it is therefore expected that an interpreter may “translate” what 
he does not know nor understand. If his ignorance of the subject and the vocabu- 
lary is total, it is obvious that his job will be poor. Let us only remember how 
difficult it is for any one of us to understand correctly an unusual family name 
and to be able to repeat it properly. If the interpreter happens to know the 
vocabulary and does not understand the subject, he is bound to make mistakes. 
If he knows the subject and the vocabulary in one language he will be able to 
properly, if not conveniently, express the subject by means of explanations and 
paraphrases. In all cases there is no good interpretation without adequate prep- 
aration. No general interpreter may tackle a special field without training in that 
field, and no specialized interpreter may qualify for general interpretation in- 
volving cultural elements without a long intimacy with the culture involved. 

My assumption here, and it is supported by facts, is that there is no interpre- 
tation without a degree of understanding. This view is that of the interpreters 
themselves and has been held traditionally by skilled diplomats who use in- 
terpreters in their work. But in the last twenty years—since the multiplication of 
international gatherings, meetings, visits—a number of untrained laymen have 
developed the unrealistic idea of a “purely linguistic’ or automatic interpreta- 
tion. This idea was originated as a justification of the new method of simultane- 
ous interpretation, opposing the time-honored consecutive interpretation. 


Hepes interpretation is a rather slow process. The interpreter listens 
to the speaker and when the speaker has completed all or part of his speech, 
the interpreter rises and delivers his rendition. This procedure, however, is slow. 
But when the material must be translated and interpreted into several languages 
it has many advantages. The interpreter has been able to follow completely the 
thought of the speaker who may be slow or hesitant, searching for words. His 
interpretation may therefore be even more pungent or intelligible than the 
original. 

Moreover, the interpreter is bodily present. He sits among the group of 
people who communicate through his aid. He may look at the audience, feel 
whether he is understood or not and, to a degree, adjust what he says to what he 
feels his audience may grasp. He may in some cases ask the speaker to clarify 
some point, or do it himself after consultation with the speaker. He may prevent 
misunderstandings. In other words, he is concerned not only with supplying a 
spoken text to his audience but with achieving understanding and communica- 
tion. 
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For the sake of expediency a new type of interpretation has been developed 
in recent years—the simultaneous interpretation. Here the interpreter listens 
either directly, or through earphones if the conference room is equipped with 
cabins. He speaks into a microphone and his listeners listen through earphones. 
This method is much faster, especially in the case when more than two languages 
are used. A number of interpreters may work side by side interpreting various 
languages and each one in the audience may pick up the interpretation which 
suits him. This is currently practiced in the United Nations in English, French, 
Russian, and Spanish. 


—— TYPE of interpretation is expeditious but is it fully satisfactory? True 
enough, there are some very good professionals who achieve a fluent and 
linguistically acceptable running rendition, especially when working on familiar 
subjects within semi-permanent groups or institutions. At the same time the 
pressures of immediacy and irrevocability lead to compromises, to neutral ex- 
pressions, and to language bastardization. A translator, working on a written 
text, may add necessary background information, underline and explain by the 
use of footnotes translation difficulties which the simultaneous interpreter can 
only hide. The effect is not unlike that of the use of an artificial language, such 
as Esperanto. Problems due to the lack of parallelism in thought have not been 
solved but have been masked in a language which, being neutral, has no litera- 
ture or character of its own. 


The Role of the Interpreter: Robot or Cultural O fhicer? 
yee “purely linguistic” theory of the language gap leads to simple deduc- 
tions: the dictionary provides the equivalents of given words. Anyone can 
interpret who has memorized enough of the dictionary and has enough drilling 
to be capable of instantaneous delivery. The interpreter has no need to under- 
stand what he interprets for his performance is purely mechanical. His brain may 
be compared to a storage mechanism which automatically responds correctly 
when it has been properly fed and stimulated by the other language, thus re- 
placing the human element with something like an electronic robot. 

The laymen’s theory of pane-of-glass, automatic interpretation is unsup- 
ported by facts and is disproved by evidence. Reliance on this theory may well 
be one of the reasons for the poor results achieved in many international gather- 
ings. And therefore, the conditions of cross-cultural communication, which are 
currently taken for granted, warrant re-examination and thorough study. 


Experiments in Cross-cultural Learning 


_psenipeepsaoe for the scientists an experiment on cross-cultural communica- 
tion has been conducted on a grand scale for the last four or five years. It has 
involved thousands of persons from all walks of life and all countries and lan- 
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guages. A number of these projects were termed technical assistance programs 
and I have been involved with a good score of them. Unfortunately however, 
these projects were not designed as a scientific experiment and very few trained 
people were able to avail themselves of this splendid opportunity. The only 
study conducted on the subject, as far as I know, is that of Ronald Lippitt and 
Jeanne Watson, the results of which were published in a book and two articles.! 
It deals with three German groups. Their findings challenge the assumption that 
language is the only demonstrable barrier between cultures. 


— OF THE excellent observations contained in this study corroborated our 
own. They point out the need in such programs for a cultural as well as 
linguistic interpreter or mediator. His role is manifold: on foreign soil he is able 
to explain to the visitor whatever needs explaining, making him welcome, safe 
and confident. He ascertains what is in the mind of the visitor and manages to 
have him see what actually interests him. He gives him all the background in- 
formation needed to understand what he sees to relate each experience to the 
whole culture. Recently, for instance, because of lack of such information, an in- 
telligent English-speaking visitor noted that poor students could not go to college 
in America, except at Yale where jobs were devised for them in the cafeteria 
and in the library. Other English-speaking visitors noted and printed that 
American universities were administered by the students, obviously misled by 
the phrase “student government,’ which nobody explained to them and which 
they thought too obvious to need clarifying. On the other hand, by aiding proper 
assimilation of the home culture by the visitor, the skilled cultural interpreter 
helps him to understand the strange society without breaking with too much 
shock from his native background. 

Some of these learnings could be tapped for future international benefit in a 
way more consistent with the requirements of human psychology. To achieve 
effective communication, a// the various gaps must be explored and closed. 
Friendship is not enough, nor is a smattering of the language; any thorough 
language interpretation implies some measure of cultural interpretation, pref- 
erably as explicit as possible. Finally, the interpreter must know the subject, 
understand both sides from the inside, and be willing and able to explain each 
in terms of the other. And he should be recognized as having the duty and 
authority to do so. 


1 Ronald Lippitt and Jeanne Watson, Learning Across Cultures (Ann Arbor, 1955) 





WHY THE CONFERENCE 
METHOD NEEDS STUDY 


H. M. SPITZER * 


Development of the Conference Method 


O™ of the consequences of the First World War was the increased use made 
of international conferences. Many reasons prompted this development. I 
shall not attempt to list them but confine myself to singling out the few which 
seem to have special significance for the understanding that is achieved or fails 
to be achieved at such conferences. The reasons I have in mind for certain fail- 
ures of understanding were connected with actual or imaginary shortcomings of 
the traditional method of conducting international negotiations. 

One such reason was the fact that the victors in the First World War were 
a coalition of powers, collective decisions had to be made rapidly, and seemingly 
the best way to do this was to bring the parties concerned together around a 
conference table instead of using the slower method of bilateral negotiation. 
Another reason was the growing prestige of parliamentary democracy. Open 
discussion, as practiced in the United States Congress or the House of Commons, 
seemed technically superior to the conduct of affairs by a bureaucracy that worked 
hidden from the public eye and used a vocabulary which seemed emasculated to 
the ordinary citizen. 

Conferences held in the public’s view seemed morally superior and held the 
promise of leading to ‘‘open covenants openly arrived at’’ which was one of 
the peace aims formulated by President Wilson. Thus, a new diplomatic organi- 
zation, following the parliamentary pattern, was built up in the League of 
Nations, and international meetings and conferences, large and small, became 
the fashion of the day. The fact that the adoption of the conference method 
was a reaction against the shortcomings imputed to the traditional methods of 

* The late Dr. H. M. Spitzer held degrees from Oxford which he attended as a 
Rhodes Scholar, and from the University of Vienna. He also did graduate work at the 
Universities of Fribourg and Lausanne and at the London School of Economics. He had a 
distinguished career as economic consultant and as researcher in Far Eastern affairs. In the 
course of his career he was connected with the International Chamber of Commerce, 


UNRRA, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the UN and the Office of War 
Information 
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negotiation invested it with a prestige which has remained undiminished by the 
repeated failure of international conferences to fulfill the expectations hoped 
for them by the public. The clamor for a conference of the heads of the great 
powers which preceded the “Summit Conference” of July 1955, shows the bound- 
lessness of popular hope and the tenacity of the belief that, if only the repre- 
sentatives of the nations could be brought to discuss their problems frankly and 
face to face, the misunderstandings that separate the nations would be dispelled 
and the fundamental unity of interest of all mankind would assert itself. 


Ways to Ascertain Potential Causes of Failure 


belief in discussions comes easy to those who have grown up in traditions 
of rationalism and liberalism, but as the method passes from international 
meeting to international meeting we are bound, sooner or later, to wonder why 
hopes remain unfulfilled and we ask whether or not the rationalistic approach 
to the problem is right. Would it not, perhaps, be wiser to direct attention to 
the unconscious elements in the human psyche and to inquire whether the failures 
of the conference method to fulfill the hopes of its advocates should not be 
attributed to unconscious facts and processes, such as ambivalence and projec- 
tion? I do not want to deny that such an approach might prove fruitful; it 
might, for instance, show up the psychological constellations under which inter- 
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national conferences are liable to fail. It might lay bare the emotional factors 
which inhibit the intellectual processes that should take place at the conference 
itself if the conference is to succeed. But it would not necessarily throw any 
light on these processes themselves; in fact, its main conclusion might merely 
be that the basic assumptions on which the conference method rests were not 
present in a given instance. 

These assumptions are implicit in the nature of the conference which basically 
is purported to be organized for collective thinking on certain themes. Such 
thinking may be fruitful or sterile, exactly like individual thinking, and whether 
it is the one or the other may be as much a matter of the organization of the 
process as of the individual quality of the participants. 

The fact that the intended outcome of the diplomatic conference is a uni- 
fication of will tends to obscure the role which collective thinking must play 
in it if the conference is to succeed and it colors the character of the discussion. 
Arguments are put forward to press claims rather than to stimulate thought. 
They are no longer something that is put into a common pool of ideas from 
which constructive thought may spring. They are presented to impress upon 
others the determination of the speaker to defend his position and to force the 
other parties either to submit to the speaker's will or to buy his acquiescence by 
far-reaching concessions, In these circumstances it often happens that no genuine 
unification of will takes place. The conference fails, but the failure is not always 
apparent because it is frequently covered up by the adoption of a resolution 
which is so ambiguous that each participant may represent it as an acceptance 
of his own views or which is hedged around by so many reservations and ex- 
ceptions as to leave matters as they were before. 


Assumption Underlying the Conference Method 
geen pepnnns it might be expected that although a single conference might 
fail, a series of conferences spread over a number of years and devoted to 
the same subject will ultimately lead to a genuine unification of will. This is in- 
deed likely to happen where the root of disagreement stems from plain conflicts 
of interests which are capable of being reconciled by compromise. That is the 
assumption upon which the League of Nations operated during the years of 
its existence. That assumption was, namely, that what divides nations is con- 
flicting interests, that these interests are understood or are capable of being 
understood by all the participants, and that it can be only a matter of time until 
such conflicts are settled by durable compromises. 

Was this assumption correct? Looking back over the history of the last two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty years it would seem that it was generally true 
up to the First World War and for some years afterwards. It became questionable 
as Mussolini strengthened his hold over Italy and it ceased to be true when 
Hitler entered world politics. Both these men introduced a new way of thinking 
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A RESOLUTION VEILED IN AMBIGUITY 


into international affairs which eliminated the very concept of compromise. 
This was not understood at the time when it happened. The leading statesmen 
at Geneva thought that Italy and Germany were merely holding out for larger 
concessions and embarked upon the policy of making such concessions which 
has since acquired the bad name of ‘‘appeasement.”’ But the word appeasement 
would not have acquired its present bad odor if the act of appeasement had 
succeeded ; the mistake of the European statemen did not lie so much in their 
attempting it as in their failure to ascertain beforehand whether such an attempt 
held any prospect of success. They went to the conference table not only without 
understanding their adversaries but without realizing that they did not under- 
stand them. There was no need for Hitler to trick them; they tricked themselves. 

Today the United Nations operates on the same assumption as the League 
of Nations, namely, that what divides the nations are conflicts of interest which 
are capable of being settled by compromise. That that belief is held with much 
greater ardor than in the Geneva days can be deduced from the fact that in the 
United Nations the principle of unanimity which ruled at Geneva has been 
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abandoned in favor of majority decision. Nevertheless, the principal objective 
of the United Nations, the securing of peace by disarmament and by equipping 
the United Nations with armed power, is projected as far as ever and has defied 
all attempts at compromise. For instance, a perusal of the minutes of the Dis- 
armament Commission and its predecessors suggests that there has never yet 
been a genuine meeting of minds. There seems to be a gap between the thinking 
particularly of the Western Powers and of the Russians which seems to remain 
unbridged. 

That such a gap really exists is further indicated by the frequent Western 
references to the “abuse of the veto.” I suspect that to Russian ears, the com- 
plaint about abuse of the veto may sound nonsensical. If the Russians were so 
minded, they might point out that there can be no abuse of the veto, because 
there exists no “veto.” If the Western Powers contend that decisions at which 
they have arrived are being vetoed by the Russians, they misread the Charter 
which says that decisions made without the concurring votes of the permanent 
members of the Security Council—of which Russia is one—are no decisions. 
The Western attitude is rooted in the feeling that, as a general rule, the minority 
should acquiesce in the will of the majority—an attitude which can be shared by 
a minority that has reason to hope that some day enough of the majority members 
may become convinced of the rightness of the minority view and join them to 
form a new majority. This attitude rests on the feeling that every man has as 
good a chance of hitting on the truth as his neighbor and that certainty is un- 
attainable. Now this feeling is not shared by the Russians, who are Communists 
and who not only believe that certainty is attainable but are convinced that it 
has been attained by their leaders who are trained in applying the method of 
Marxist analysis. Since this is their belief they would act irrationally if they 
permitted their findings to be set aside by a majority decision, and fail in their 
duty if they did not apply every available means, including coercion, to make 
their views prevail. 


T THIS CASE the overwhelming importance of language as obstacle to under- 
standing in international life becomes obvious because it illustrates the sig- 


nificant part played by language. The words of the official texts are translated 
into habitual thought pattern of the different groups and expressed by each in its 
own vernacular. In this process, meaning of the original text suffers some change. 
The process is fostered further by the multiplication of official languages. Before 
the First World War, when French was the one official language of diplomacy, 
diplomatic French had evolved a precise terminology which was understood 
equally by all professionals. The risk of involuntary misunderstandings was con- 
sequently small. But the number of ideas capable of being expressed in diplomatic 
French was likewise small—far too small—for the multitude of subjects that 
are being discussed at the conference table nowadays. 
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It is unlikely that an official conference language which would be adequate 
for all occasions could be produced, and doubtful whether such a development 
would be desirable. While such a language might express thought more clearly 
it would also constrict it. On the other hand, the introduction of the new terms into 
international discussions, terms whose meaning seems so self-evident that nobody 
ever feels the need of defining them, has proved and is proving a serious draw- 
back to universal understanding and perhaps the effective reason for the failure 
of conferences and the present international stalemate. This can be seen by con- 
sidering words such as “‘peace-loving” or ‘democratic.’ The speeches delivered 
at international gatherings suggest that each speaker assumes that these terms 
hold the same meaning for the whole group. This compels him to conclude that 
some members of the group act like hypocrites, paying lip-service to the ideal 
while denying it in practice. That may sometimes be the case but the phenomenon 
may equally well be explained by the assumption that these terms hold different 
meanings for different members of the audience. 

The first time that I was able to observe the frustrating effect of undefined 
terms was at the World Economic Conference of 1927. That conference was 
dominated by the idea of an economic world organization which was regarded 
as “normal.” It seemed an essentially static ideal and the conference formulated 
recommendations on how return to that normal state should be achieved. It was 
not until almost the last meeting of that conference at the end of nearly four 
weeks of sessions that one of the speakers attempted to analyze the concept of 
the normal and showed up its illusory character and the need for reorientation. 
If that speech had been made at the beginning the speakers might have shifted 
the focus of their attention; they might have ceased to look upon the new prac- 
tices which they deplored or condemned as departures from the normal but 
studied them as manifestations of a new trend. They might then have come up 
with advice which would have been constructive and practicable. As it was, the 
speakers became more and more the prisoners of their vocabularies. The prac- 
tical effect of the conference was nil, and a singular opportunity of improving 
international relations was wasted. 


How To Secure Understanding 


Hs pointed out some instances of the absence of understanding at the 
conference table I wish I could propose some concrete and practicable 
means of remedying that situation and regret that I have none to suggest. I be- 
lieve that none exist at the present stage of development. But that does not mean 
that they cannot be developed. In order to develop them we need more know- 
ledge. The first step toward solving the problem should be the study of certain 
of its aspects. The principal aspect is the actual organization of the conference. 
How do the different participants conceive of their role? Conferences have chair- 
men, steering committees, rapporteurs, secretaries, interpreters in addition to 
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regular members. How do they conceive of their roles? Do the regular conference 
members regard themselves merely as representatives of specific views and inter- 
ests defined in their instructions or do they feel that they bear an additional re- 
sponsibility as members of the body of the conference which is to develop con- 
structive collective thought? Does the chairman conceive of his role as being con- 
fined to maintaining order in the debates or does he feel a responsibility of guid- 
ing the conference to new solutions? Is there anyone in the conference body 
whose responsibility it is to prevent the creation or continuation of misunder- 
standings? 

In bilateral negotiations it occurs ocasionally that the failure of the negotiat- 
ing parties to reach agreement is overcome by the intervention of a third party, 
unconnected with the dispute, who offers them his “good offices.’” It might be 
that something of this kind could be tried at conferences as well by introducing 
into the conference organization experts whose prime responsibility would be 
to analyze and draw attention to misunderstandings. This would be a new type 
of interpretation, an analytical interpretation which could not be given simul- 
taneously with the speeches but which might be presented as a new type of 
conference minutes. 


A second aspect which needs analyzing is presented by the conference agenda 
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and the preparatory conference papers. How far and with what success have they 
been used to prevent misunderstanding? Are there particular ways of formulat- 
ing the conference agenda that act as safeguards? 

Another aspect for special study would be that stage of conferences and that 
type of conference which is devoted to the sharing of information. To what 
extent and how and when is mutual understanding achieved there? Connected 
with this is the whole field of conference preparation. Should there be preparatory 
meetings? Would the type of fact-finding committee that is in use in national 
legislatures be helpful? 

These are, of course, not the only aspects to be examined. They are suggested 
as a start to a systematic investigation whose results may well be improvement 
of the international atmosphere which all the world professes to desire. 


















































THE SPEAKERS ARE PRISONERS 
OF THEIR VOCABULARIES 





PROCEEDINGS AND DISCUSSION OF PAPERS: 
SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE ON INTERPRETING AND 
INTERCULTURAL BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION * 


M* GLENN: ! I should like first to say a couple of words about the genesis 
of this meeting. The Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and the World Federa- 
tion of Mental Health are sponsoring a conference at Eastbourne in England on 
small international conferences and quite a bit of preparation has gone into that 
conference. At the same time, simultaneously and somewhat independently, we 
had a group here in Washington concerned with a cognate subject—the question 
of international communication, the question of interpretation in international 
communications, the question of the barriers which may arise in communication 
from one culture to another. These two groups decided to get together after a 
meeting between Dr. d'Haucourt and Dr. Mead. And so here we are. 

This is a private conference, a scientific conference, made up of two groups 
having common interests. At the same time, it seems that any scientific progress 
in that particular technical field of understanding of man by man could be only 
to the advantage of the Government and /pso facto of the Department of State. 
For that reason the Department was very happy to extend to this meeting the 
help of its facilities, such as this conference suite and such as the services of 
some very wonderful people with whom I have worked many years, who are 
going to take notes for us and in general help us 

Dr. FREMONT-SMITH:? Mr. Glenn, ladies and gentlemen, I want first to 
say how happy I am personally to have the opportunity to meet here. It seems 
to me that this kind of meeting illustrates a very important kind of interaction 
between Government agencies and volunteer agencies. 

I would like to express my appreciation first to Dr. d'Haucourt and Dr. Mead 


* Held under the auspices of the U.S. Department of State and the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation in the international conference suite of the Department of State, 1776 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., Wednesday, January 4, 1956. 
were reported by V. R. Rove, E. C. Moyer, E. Wake, H. C. Geis 


The proceedings 


1 The meeting was convened at 9:15 a.m., MR. EDMUND S. GLENN serving as chair- 
man and DR. FRANK FREMONT-SMITH as co-chairman 

2 Since 1936 medical director of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation; senior monitor, 
radiological safety section, Operation Crossroads, Bikini, 1946; 


past president, World 
Federation for Mental Health. 
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for having had the idea that a meeting of this kind might take place. Apparently 
once this almost spontaneous generation of an idea took place between these 
two, it began to grow and has become now what seems to be a very exciting 
possibility. 

I also want very much to express appreciation on behalf of the Josiah Macy 
Foundation and the World Federation for Mental Health to the Department of 
State for its great courtesy in inviting us, making it possible for us to share with 
the Department these wonderful facilities and to hold the meeting under its 
friendly auspices. 

I'd like to say one other word. In my own limited experience I have been 
very much impressed by the capacity, the understanding, and the insight shown 
by international interpreters. I have been impressed by the fact that very often 
those who are being interpreted don’t recognize fully what the interpreter or 
interpretress has to offer. Very often I felt that if the interpreters could have 
gotten together with the delegates beforehand and said ‘Look, when you get to 
make your declaration, your speech, don’t do this and do do this,” they could 
have helped the delegates very much in putting across their points of view. In 
fact, on a number of occasions, I have asked interpreters if they would make a 
list of things to do and not to do. Could they draw up some kind of a little com- 
pendium that would be helpful to delegates preparing speeches for international 
meetings? 

I should like to comment, too, on another characteristic of interpreters, and 
that is the vital capacity they have, the capacity for empathy, the ability to 
identify themselves with the person that they are interpreting. Along with this 
capacity for empathy goes an innate modesty. I am very happy, therefore, to 
see a meeting of this order, of this caliber, and under these circumstances, in 


which we are meeting to listen to the interpreters, speaking this time for them- 
selves. 


Thank you, sir. 

Mr. GLENN: Thank you very much, sir. We will start our proceedings with 
the presentation of three papers. This will put me in a somewhat embarrassing 
situation of giving the floor to myself, as being the perpetrator of one of these. 

Dr. FREMONT-SMITH: Couldn't I give you the floor? (Laughter. ) 

{Mr. GLENN gave his paper, the substance of which has been expanded and 
incorporated into his “Introduction to the Special Issue: International Communi- 
cation and Interpretation,” on pp. 87-95 of this issue.} 


D* FREMONT-SMITH: Mr. Glenn, I wonder now if you would return to your 
Chairmanship after giving us this really stimulating introductory statement. 


Would it be good to give the group a little picture of the plan and operations 
of the morning? 


Mr. GLENN: Yes, it would. We thought perhaps that we might read three 
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papers and then have comments on all of them at the same time, without doing 
this individually for each separate paper. In fact we have worked together 
fairly closely, Dr. d’Haucourt, Dr. Spitzer, and I, and our three papers are 
about three phases of the same question. So I would like to, if it is agreeable, 
sir— 

Dr. FREMONT-SMITH: Would you like to say anything about yesterday's 
meeting first? 

Mr. GLENN: Yes. Yesterday the professional interpreters among us met in 
a preliminary committee meeting in which we did discuss this same question 
and we came up with several additions to the three principal papers which are 
going to be presented. Possibly after the presentation of the papers we might 
have some additional illustrations from the other interpreters who have not read 
papers, and after that comments on the entire body of presentations, if this is 
agreeable. If this is agreeable, I will ask Dr. d'Haucourt to present her paper. 


{Dr. D’'HAUCOURT gave her paper, “Interpretation and the Interpreter,” 
which appears on pp. 96-102 of this issue.] 


M* GLENN: We are all a little bit scared of the instrument that is facing 
us there [indicating the clock}, and as a consequence we always take a 
little bit less time to present our papers than it took us to write them. In this 
particular case, Dr. d’Haucourt, you omitted an example which is in your paper 
and which I believe is so interesting and important that it might perhaps be 
mentioned, if you will be so kind, Dr. d’Haucourt. That is the case of the 
“assistantes sociales.” 

Dr. D HAucourT: Yes. For instance, so often a French person will ask 
a question of that type. What is the importance of social workers? And for 
Americans it will not make sense. You have to give a more precise description 
of what you want. Do you mean what is the number of social workers in 
America? What is their status? What is their training? What type of jobs do 
they do? What is the significance of their job? How much money is spent? 
But in French they would say, and I have translated it word for word, “Quelle 
est limportance des assistantes sociales?’ That would be perfectly clear to a 
French-speaking person. 


Dr. FREMONT-SMITH: Well, what would it mean to a French-speaking 
person? 


Dr. D HaucourT: It would mean a bit of everything. But the French- 
speaking person knows that he has to take all of that into account to finally draw 
a picture of the social worker in the community. 

Mr. GLENN: Thank you. May I ask Dr. Spitzer to speak next? 


[Dr. SPITZER gave his paper, “Why the Conference Method Needs Study,” 
which appears on pp. 103-110 of this issue.] 
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lip FREMONT-SMITH (co-chairman): Dr. Spitzer has spoken just now of 
the question as to whether there should be or whether there is anyone in a 
conference organization who has the responsibility to see that understanding 
among those conferring actually takes place; Dr. d'Haucourt spoke about the 
fact that we need something more than translation, that translation is not enough. 

Mr. Glenn has told me that in a minute or two we are going to have a 
break. So I’m going to pretend that this is an international meeting and that 
most of you don’t understand what it means when we say we are going to take 
a break. I’m taking my courage in my hands in this naive way to try to illustrate, 
very badly I'm sure, the role of the clarifier. 

Now, it seems to me that this break has to do with the problem of com- 
munication. I didn’t count exactly how many people there are in this room, 
but there are a little over eighty, I think, maybe eighty-five, and only five of 
us have spoken. Dr. d’Haucourt said that if to understand is to participate— 
and I like that—then what has been happening? It seems to me that the main 
purpose of the break is to interrupt frustration in eighty-odd people and give 
them a chance to participate. Now, you won't all be able to participate with 
our three wonderful speakers or introducers, but you can participate amongst 
yourselves with each other. You can even participate with yourself [laughter }, 
but particularly with someone else. Therefore, this relieves tension and pressure, 
and you can even try out a remark that you might want to make when we come 
back into the conference again and see whether it makes sense to another, and 
then you may have the courage to make it publicly. 

But it seems to me that this informal break is an essential part of the process 
of communication, and it offers the advantage of a conversation as distinguished 
from a speech. One of the limitations of the formal meeting is that it provides 
no opportunity for the give-and-take which makes the achievement of communi- 
cation possible. 

I believe that a perfect translation in terms of communication is impossible 
from one culture to another or from one language to another, for the reasons 
that you brought out so well, Dr. d’Haucourt, but I believe further that perfect 
communication between any two people is impossible most of the time, and 
certainly does not take place by a simple statement of one to the other. It can 
only take place when each of them has explored what the other one meant and 
what they themselves understood. This is the reason that the small, informal, 
round-table discussion is so much more effective for communication than the 
formal meeting. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, you now know what the role of the clarifier is. 
Of course it’s a role that has to be developed. It’s in its very embryonic stage 
at the moment, and you must forgive this early exhibition of it, but after all 
it has to begin some time. 


[The meeting recessed at 10:35 a.m. and reconvened at 10:55 a.m.} 
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Mr. GLENN: I believe that we might ask some of the interpreters who 
have not presented papers so far to add their comments and observations to 
what has been said so far. Shall I call on anyone in particular among those 
represented, or will you volunteer? You have volunteered, Mr. Morville. 


M* MorRVILLE:® I wish to relate an incident that I think might well serve 
as an illustration of the type of situation mentioned earlier. It was such 
a common type of incident that I have no doubt most of the interpreters here 
have at one time or another encountered it. 

Three or four months ago Miss Sacher and I were assigned to accompany 
a group of Italian government officials who were visiting this country under 
one of the State Department projects of exchange. They were government 
officials, some of them quite high, here to study government activities and the 
relationship in the U.S. between state and local governments. 

An official from an American state—I believe it was Ohio—was speaking 
of the health situation and of the various activities of the county and the state 
and so on. I think I have to make a very short explanation of what was in the 
minds of these Italian visitors while they listened to this distinguished American 
speaker. 

Italy is divided into several sanitary districts, and there is a special branch 
of the government which supervises health and medical activities. This branch 
appoints to each sanitary district a doctor or health officer, who must be at all 
times in his district; when he is not, he must provide a substitute who at 
appointed hours has people visit him—free, of course. Even when people can 
afford to pay, the doctor or his substitute has to charge a specified fee prescribed 
by the government. 

Similarly, drugstores, or, as they call them, pharmacies, cannot be opened 
without a permit, which is awarded on a sort of contest basis, and the govern- 
ment itself says where the pharmacy has to be built. Of course, there can be more 
than one pharmacy, but there is at least one in each district, as specified by the 
government. 

Our Italian visitors, confronted with the situation in the United States, 
immediately defined what they saw as a lack of organization, even a carelessness 
on the part of our government officials, because they learned that here there 
are no such legal provisions. Here there might or might not be a doctor in the 
vicinity. Given some sets of circumstances, a doctor may even refuse his services. 

This fact shocked our Italian visitors, and the speaker had a very hard time 
explaining the situation. After the explanation the visiting people were still not 
convinced of what he said. They still insisted on and maintained their own 
opinion. 


Mr. Vladimiro Morville studied engineering at the University of Rome. He is an 
escort officer and interpreter with the Italian Embassy. 
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The problem was not a matter of translation, of interpreting. It was a ques- 
tion of mentalities and cultures. As I said, this incident was seen as an example 
of very poor government. It took a long, long time before we could explain 
how such matters are handled in the U.S., and still I am not sure that they 
really understood it, although we tried our best. The visitors were not in a 
position to accept the difference between the Italian and American approaches, 
and seemed to be unable to realize that the different approach to the same 
problem does not necessarily mean lack of efficiency or carelessness. 

Mr. GLENN: This, Mr. Morville, I believe, is an extremely interesting 
example of a situation in which a clarifier could have helped very much, because 
a clarifier might have pointed out, as you undoubtedly did, that there is such 
a thing as constraint by facts and there is such a thing as constraint by law. In 
this country we place more of a reliance on constraint by facts and less of the 
reliance on constraint by law. On the contrary, in Italy as on most of the Con- 


tinent, there is a tendency to believe in constraints by law as being more effec- 
tive than constraints by facts. 


M* TOUMAYAN:* My illustration deals with the word “arbitration” as it 
came up in a discussion between American labor leaders and French labor 
leaders. The American labor people were trying to get across to the French 
that the union had accepted a no-strike clause in their agreement because of the 
provision of arbitration. Applying to the word “arbitration” their own national 
experience, the Frenchmen had arrived at the conclusion that American unions 
had accepted having their hands tied by the company. The French labor leaders 
were inclined to revise drastically their opinion of the effectiveness of the 
American unions in bargaining. 

Now, in a large, informal conference with simultaneous interpretation, the 
point would have been lost and this downward revision of the French leaders’ 
opinion of American unions would have remained unobserved and unchallenged. 
In a small, informal conference with consecutive interpretation, however, there 
was an opportunity to stop the debate, and, as Dr. d’Haucourt would say, bridge 
the cultural and intellectual gap by explaining the differences. 


M* SEDGWICK:5 There has been frequent mention here of the need for the 
interpreter or escort officer who, in accompanying cultural groups around 


4Mr. Alec Toumayan studied law and economics at the University of Paris. He is 
a free-lance conference and exchange-of-persons interpreter, with long service and experi- 
ence in both fields. 

5 Charles Sedgwick received his Ph.D. from Harvard, and also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He is a senior interpreter with the Department of State; before joining 
the Department he had an interesting career in which he managed to combine teaching 
with acting on Broadway and in Hollywood. 
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the United States, needs to explain certain American institutions, quite apart 
from any linguistic help that he may give. 

I think it might be interesting if I were to cite a few examples of the types 
of clarification which I have found necessary. The first one that comes to mind 
is the clarification of the American educational system. It is quite frequent that 
these groups visit at least one university and a high school, and the American 
host takes for granted an understanding, as a rule, of our system on the part of 
a European visitor. This is an error, because of course the two systems are so 
entirely different. So I have found from experience that it is entirely necessary 
to get the visiting group aside for at least five or ten minutes, even for five 
minutes in the subway, from Park Street to Harvard Square, to try to sketch for 
them something of the way in which our academic system is arranged, so that 
when terms as simple as “graduate’’ and “undergraduate” students come up in 
the conversation, they will at least know what those terms mean. 

Or again, if it is a matter of government, it is curious to know how many 
of the foreign visitors, no matter how well informed they may be, are still 
unaware of where states’ rights leave off and where the Federal Government 
comes into play. 

Or again, if we visit a labor union, one of the questions is, ““Why is there 
in effect no labor party in the United States?” There is need for explanation 
of the fact that labor unions here are more of an economic and social rather 
than a political factor. 

Or again, one of the group may wander into some of our churches. Some 
even make a point of visiting half a dozen churches where they happen to be 
on a Sunday. Then the question is asked, “How does it happen that there 
should be so many small sects in this country?” 

I had occasion to accompany last spring a cultural group interested in the 
arts, and there was complete surprise on the part of some of the Italian visitors 
that there was no effective Government subsidy of art. Even in such a simple 
thing as a football game, I found that clarification was needed. One Saturday 
afternoon, a football game between Ohio State and Pittsburgh was on the 
itinerary officially. I felt that since it was there, our visitors needed some clari- 
fication, and so we took an hour on the night before with a mock gridiron on 
the wall in front of us to go through and explain what a football game was all 
about, with the result that they followed the game with a good deal of intelli- 
gence the next day, whereas previous groups had thought it was an indiscriminate 
tussling of scrimmages and huddles. 

It is not that the American host does not know these things. He does, or 
at least he knows those things which impinge on him particularly. It simply is 
that he is not accustomed to making a synthesis of this information and relating 
it to the visitor's own frame of reference. And so this kind of synthesis, which 
may be very brief, is necessary in order to prevent this cultural gap. 
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Mr. GLENN: Before going on with this, I might mention something which 
may be of interest, and that is that we try to facilitate this type of explanation 
by the interpreter by giving the interpreter in certain cases a different title and 
a slightly different and broader function. We call him an “escort officer,” which 
in fact does not mean anything and therefore it enables him to do everything. 

He is entrusted with the effective, though we hope tactful, direction of the 
group, with the conduct of the meeting. His criterion in conducting the meeting 
is solely that of obtaining maximum understanding. 

Could I perhaps ask Mr. Stanton to speak? 


M* STANTON :® I should like to remark, Mr. Chairman, that when foreigners 
come to America and we are trying to interpret the life here, something 
of the secret of the well-being of this country can be conveyed by the key to 
the free enterprise system, namely, free competition. The many books that have 
been written about America have not dealt with the legislative structure that 
lies behind the maintenance of free competition. We all know that predatory 
interests are everywhere, in this country as elsewhere, but in this country they 
are curbed. The Sherman Act and related legislation have made it the duty of 
the Government to keep competition reasonably free, and to keep the small 
man alive against the competition of his chain competitors and more powerful 
businesses. 

Therefore, the interpreter in that wider sense that we have heard seems to 
need some grounding and some information. He should be making it part of 
his duty to give the key to the survival and the success of the free enterprise 
system which keeps us reasonably prosperous in this country, by giving some 
explanation, for example, of the regulatory functions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which prevents great mergers. We should be telling, I think, those 
who are interested, that the railroads at one time had pretty nearly taken over 
the Government of the United States, and that out of the abuses and the threat 
to liberty arising from the railroad situation has grown the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which now regulates the railroads and all other public transporta- 
tion; secondly, that out of the concept of the public against powerful enter- 
prises stem the regulatory functions of the public utility commissions, which 
take supervision of and keep under reasonable restraints all those who supply 
us gas, oil, electricity, transportation, and so forth; that if we have no state- 
owned telephone net in this country, it is due to the fact that, under a regulatory 
body such as the Federal Communications Commission, the privately-owned 
telephone company is doing an outstanding job. 

Therefore I do think that these explanations are within the interpreting task. 

® Dr. Herbert Stanton is a translator and interpreter with the Department of State. 


Previously, he had studied philosophy and economics in Vienna, traded in oil equipment 
in Rumania, and had been an automobile factory executive in Germany. 
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Also, the spread of ownerships of stocks is something that is unknown and 
largely neglected in those easy-to-come-by sources of information about this 
country that our friends obtain. 

Mr. GLENN: Thank you very much, Mr. Stanton. I believe that what you 
have said really makes two points for us. On the one hand, you have quoted 
several instances of explanations which an interpreter with this program must 
make and also several instances of institutions which are in fact part of the 
American culture. But also, you have mentioned something else, and that is that 
a systematic description of this manner of running the nation’s economy is neither 
distributed abroad nor even available. This lack of a systematic presentation is 
itself, I should say, a cultural characteristic. 

Dr. FREMONT-SMITH: Could one say that this lack is in part due to the 
fact that the members of any culture are most likely to be the ones who are 
unaware of their own culture? Lawrence Frank has sometimes said that the 
best way to understand the impact of a culture is to consider the situation of 
the deep sea fish, who would be the last one to be aware of the ocean, although 
he is completely surrounded by it and his life determined by it. Likewise, we 
ourselves are unaware of our own cultural strait-jackets or the forces in our 
culture which determine our behavior until we suddenly have to become aware 
of it because somebody isn’t understanding something which is obvious to us. 


Mr. GLENN: Dr. Kilpatrick. 


D* KILPATRICK :7 I would like to make just a brief comment on the ex- 
amples that have been given. It strikes me that there is a confusion of two 
points. One is understanding and the other is positive evaluation. I think it is 
perfectly possible for a person to understand something and to reject it because 
of a different system of values, different moral ideas, and so on. What the 
first example suggested to me is that the Italian individuals perhaps understood 
the system, the mechanics of it, but that the interpreter felt frustrated because 
the individuals did not give it the same kind of positive evaluation that he did. 
I also think with respect to the talk about the free enterprise system and the 
usefulness of various methods of control and the positive value of the com- 
petitive system to consider that perhaps there is a hidden feeling that plays a 
part in interpretations: that if the person does not accept your positive evalua- 
tion or your negative evaluation, basically he is not understanding what you are 
talking about. I think we must distinguish between understanding on one hand 
as against accepting an evaluation on the other. 


Mr. GLENN: I see that there are at least several people that are asking for 
the floor. Mr. Holder. 


™Dr. Franklin P. Kilpatrick is well-known to readers of ETC. as a contributor to 
the Special Issue on Transactional Psychology (Spring, 1955). Formerly associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Princeton, he is now with National Analysts, Inc., of Philadelphia. 
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M* HOLDER:® [| have very little to add to what has already been said about 
the problems confronting the so-called guide-interpreter or escort officer. 
I would like to say that in many ways Mr. Glenn’s paper seemed to place the 
high-level diplomatic interpreter and the interpreter working at specialized con- 
ferences in rather a higher category than the one in the third category—that is, 
the person accompanying visitors in this country. That was not his intention, and 
I think we might stress the fact that there are certain problems inherent to the 
job of escorting visitors who have never been in this country before. The vast 
majority of them have never spoken through an interpreter; they have no idea 
in the world of the problems confronting the interpreter, and in that situation 
the interpreter must accept responsibilities and exercise quite a lot more initiative 
than a great many people would ordinarily understand. 

Particularly I would like to point out, as Dr. Spitzer pointed out in his 
paper, that if the highly-trained diplomats who have spent years dealing with 
members of other language groups misunderstand such words as ‘‘peace” or 
““democracy’’ when they are supposed to be expert in exactly those subjects, how 
much more likely it is that a person who has never spoken through an interpreter 
may offend without knowing that he is being offensive. The interpreter under 
many circumstances then becomes a protector of feelings on both sides. 

But specifically—and that is the reason I raised my hand here—with respect 
to what Dr. Kilpatrick just said, where you have a person who does not want to 
understand, you are going to have a very serious problem in bridging any intel- 
lectual gap. I have one example that I think I could mention that I cited to 
a group of labor leaders. ‘A European labor leader, addressing a large audience 
in the Middle West, expressed his dismay that the United States does not 
observe May 1 as Labor Day. Now, that remark immediately created something 
near havoc in that conference. The feeling was quite manifest in the Middle 
Western audience: “Where did we get this man?’ When I sought to explain 
to this gentleman that the details of the Haymarket Riot, as we understand them 
in this country, have not been too well understood in other parts of the world, 
when I explained to him that we already had a Labor Day in the United States, 
chosen by labor itself before the Haymarket Riot of May 1, 1886, he still stub- 
bornly refused to accept my explanation, and he left this country believing that 
organized labor in the United States was traitorous to its own cause. 


D* FREMONT-SMITH: Doesn't this raise the possibility of two alternative ex- 
planations? One is that this man deliberately took this position for political 
reasons. A person might stubbornly maintain a position because he was pressing 
for a point. It seems to me, however, more likely that the individual may have 
had a personal blind spot. This then extends the concept that Dr. d’Haucourt 


8 The late R. Stanley Holder, a graduate of Georgetown University, was an interpreter 
and escort officer with the Department of State. 
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made before, that we have to have linguistic interpretations and cultural inter- 
pretations, but we also have to have personal or psychological interpretation. 
It seems to me that you have the whole gamut,—at one end the psychologist in 
psychotherapy who is giving a personal interpretation to an individual of him- 
self, at the other end the cultural-philosophical interpretation where one is 
interpreting the background of patterns of thought and how they arose. In both 
instances—and this also came up in a couple of the other examples—it becomes 
perfectly clear that unless one knows the history of the situation, one can't 
explain what is happening. One can’t understand the behavior or attitude of an 
individual or of a group unless one understands the development and the history. 
It seems to me that this is a general phenomenon which is exemplified in this 
case: we would really have to know how this labor leader got that way with 
respect to May 1; why the suggestion of any other day than May 1 produced in 
him anxiety which was reflected in hostility. 

I think there is one general rule that can perhaps be used, and that is that 
anxiety which is not expressed is often reflected in hostility, and that something 
which is new is very apt to produce some degree of anxiety. Somebody spoke of 
shock. Shock comes when one is confronted with something which is new, 
strange, different, and it produces anxiety which most people under these cir- 
cumstances do not admit. They do not admit to themselves that an institution 
in another country produces anxiety in them, hence the anxiety is buried, but 
it is nevertheless reflected in hostility to the idea or to the person. I have found 
this is a very good rule of thumb, because then when you find hostility to an 
idea or to a person in a group or among individuals or even in a conference, 
you can very pertinently ask yourself: what has made him anxious? And the 
moment you raise that question, you can often see right away several reasons 
why he might have been made anxious, and it is sometimes quite possible to 
put across an idea to a person who is quite hostile, 7f you are aware of the fact 
that your first approach made him anxious. You can find a way of saying the 
same thing in a reassuring way, and then you may find that the hostility dis- 
appears. Or you can perhaps provide a great deal of reassurance in some other 
area for your individual, and then his hostility may disappear. 

Mr. GLENN: I would like to say perhaps a word to the remark of Dr. 
Kilpatrick. It is an extremely important point: are we discussing questions of 
understanding or questions of preference? My personal belief—and I underline 
the words personal belief—in this sphere is that we are dealing with questions 
of understanding. It seems to me that most of our visitors tended to like what 
they understood and dislike what they did not understand; or, paraphrasing this 
slightly in terms of Dr. Fremont-Smith’s intervention, I would say that very 
often the lack of understanding of certain practices created an anxiety which 
resulted in hostility. 


At the same time, however, I would definitely prefer not to prejudge this 
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question, and I would suggest that this question of whether we are dealing with 
questions of understanding or whether we are dealing with questions of prefer- 


ence might very well be the object of scientific research. Dr. Kecskemeti has 
asked for the floor. 


D* KECSKEMETI:® I would like to talk to some papers that have been pre- 
sented, and I am going to raise some small, specific points of detail, but 
in every case when we talk about meaning and interpretations and language, 
small specific points are apt to invite wider vistas, and I hope that this is going 
to happen in this case. 

The first thing I want to start from is the point made by Mr. Glenn about 
the cultural determination of the understanding of such things as pointing by 
finger. Now, his point, his general point was, of course, that every understand- 
ing, every interpretation, every act of interpretation presupposes previous cul- 
tural training. 

Now, I would like to point out that exactly the same problem arises in con- 
nection with understanding the thing that is being pointed at. In order to under- 
stand the gesture in this sense, one must have gone also through some previous 
cultural learning. For example, when a doctor points at a cardiogram, if his 
partner is a layman he sees, of course, a curve of ups and downs, but a trained 
doctor will see something which will reflect a symptom. Or when a farmer 
points to a patch of cultivated land and says, ‘Now, look at this,” then if his 


listener is also a farmer, he may see something like a very poor crop overrun 


with weeds; or if he is a city slicker, he may see only some greenery. 

Here we come to the wider problem of the role of the clarifier, namely, 
when the previous cultural training is not present, so that the actual meaning of 
the pointing gesture cannot be grasped. In such a case an interpreter or clarifier 
can provide the missing component of the previous cultural training by purely 
verbal means. This is a very considerable problem, which goes to the heart of 
the problem of interpretation. Verbal means can be used to provide, in capsule 
form, that sort of cultural understanding which in the normal case is obtained 
or developed through nonverbal means. This role of the verbal server, so to 
speak, to supply the present deficiencies of the immediate cross-cultural situation, 
is one of the main tasks with which we are confronted in this field. 

Now, the second point which I want to raise is also a point of detail, and 
that concerns the interpretations. “I am afraid that Congress would not go 
along with this.” Now, I think that the translation would be a mistranslation 
if the interpreter said, “Je crains,” because the English words do not express any 
fear but the French words do express fear, so that if the expression is translated 


® Paul Kecskemeti (Ph.D., Budapest) has been with the Office of War Information 
and the U.S. War Department. Since 1948 he has been research scientist with the Rand 
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in this way, then the sense of the sentence changes. Now, what would be a 
correct interpretation which would actually convey the same meaning to the 
French hearer might be something like this: “Le Congres ne me suivreit pas...” 
But this again would be a little bit too specific, because there is a shade of 
doubt in here, not complete certainty that the Congress would balk. Therefore 
the interpreter might experiment with some intermediate formula, “J/ est prob- 
able que,” and that would come pretty close to the meaning of the original. 

But here again a much larger problem arises in connection with such prob- 
lems of detail. When the conference is addressed by a government spokesman 
in other than in his original language, he wants not only to create, to convey 
some very specific meaning but also to leave certain things vague. Here is the 
problem of interpretation which I think is insoluble. The tendency on the part 
of the interpreters is to convey a specific meaning as specifically as possible, 
but so far as I know there is no way of accurately conveying the right degree 
of vagueness. Since the conference member often wants to convey vagueness, 
wants to be uncommitted to certain things, the problem of how to handle this 
deliberate vagueness I think deserves special attention. 

The third thing that I want to mention is Professor d’Haucourt’s remarks 
about the public conference method as against the old diplomatic method. Now, 
the speaker raised the question as to why the new method worked in a much 
less satisfactory way than had been anticipated, and she gave some very excellent 
explanations. But I wonder whether one might not also explore one aspect of 
the problem which she did not mention: whether publicity of these political 
conferences is not itself in part responsible for that failure. I hope that Pro- 
fessor d’Haucourt will supply some remarks about this. 

Mr. GLENN: I recognize Dr. Storck. 


D* STORCK:1© What the previous speaker called matters of detail seem to 
me very deep matters and certainly they deserve a great deal of attention. 
Such considerations, it seems to me, always arise whenever you externalize some- 
thing which has been previously internal. I am thinking in terms of the organism. 
In case of the interpreter, you have such an externalization of processes which 
biologically and psychologically have been going on inside of organisms. I 
think some of the difficulties that people feel when they are in this interpreting 
situation are due to the fact that we have previously not recognized the kind of 
things that go on when we think inside of ourselves. We are not aware of the 
confusions, the counter-purposes, the ambivalances that occur in our own think- 
ing. 

This means to my mind, however, not a counsel of despair. It is perhaps 
20 Dr, John Storck has taught philosophy at Sarah Lawrence College and at Columbia, 
where he was a close associate of John Dewey. He is the author of Man and Civilization. 


In addition to his wide-ranging interest in the social sciences, he is an outstanding author- 
ity on the flour industry. 
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not unfortunate that processes have now emerged out in the open which pre- 
viously were going on under cover, and it indicates to me the magnificent oppor- 
tunity which you have, which I know you have emphasized, to conduct research 
upon factors of mind and factors of organic reaction that previously could not 
have been investigated; and when they are investigated I am quite confident 
that we will discover not merely such familiar things as anxieties and hostilities 
but also new aspects of our organic behavior, and therefore we will be able to 
push ahead to a much greater degree than we have been under previous con- 
ditions. 

Mr. GLENN: It might even be possible that some of those things which we 
call logic or logical systems may also be described as internal structures which 
become externalized. 

Dr. Storck: I would prefer in that event that “ways of thinking’ be used 
rather than ‘‘patterns of thinking’ because it may be that there is no particular 
pattern, or that there might be such a multitude of patterns that the notion of 
symmetry and order which the word “pattern” would suggest might be in- 
advisable. 


D* BRADFORD: 1! The comments that I want to make are, I think, in line 
with those which have been made in seeking to set up further areas of 
exploration for the rest of the day. In introduction of my remarks, I should 
like to start with a statement of how I heard the papers and discussion with my 
own particular kind of ears—because what I heard and how it differs from what 
was said reflects the problems of communication anywhere. It seemed to me 
that the three papers showed a fascinating kind of integration, and out of them 
for me came three dimensions of further exploration. 

It seems to me that the papers were implicitly or explicitly talking about 
three kinds of problems: one, the problems of the &/nds of conferences, the 
pattern in which communication has to take place; secondly, the role of the 
interpreter, whether or not this includes a clarifying role; and, third, something 
which I felt was implicit rather than explicit, the problem of separate and joint 
training of interpreters and conferees. 

In a personal experience last year, in a period of about three weeks in three 
different European cities I participated in three different international con- 
ferences conducted according to three different methods. It was really interesting 
to see the reactions of the people in the three conferences. 

One was a Non-Governmental Organizations, United Nations conference, 
where my feeling was, as a representative of an international organization, that 
while it was interesting to be there, I didn’t see that I was contributing to the 
thought, because the thought really was being developed by a committee which 


~ ‘11Dr. Leland P. Bradford, one of the pioneers in the development of group dynamics, 
is director of the National Training Laboratories in Group Development, Washington, D.C. 
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listened to various speeches made by people, and then somehow drew out the 
essence of the various speeches and reported recommendations. These recom- 
mendations were slightly modified by the participants, but not with a feeling 
of great involvement. 

A second conference, again one of the international bodies of a smaller 
committee, used the consecutive translation method. What this seemed to do 
for the participants was to compel long speeches. I did a slight tabulation and 
found that each of eighteen committee members from various countries could 
have participated two and one-quarter times per day, which is not a very large 
amount of participation. This meant, of course, that each person saved up all 
the things he had to say over a half-day period and put them all together into 
a kind of lump, of which the parts were not always relevant. Was it a Con- 
tinental pattern of behavior to have long speeches rather than swift interaction? 
So far as I could see, the pattern of the conference probably reinforced the cul- 
tural factors which were present. 

The next week we sat in a swift kind of interactive discussion with simul- 
taneous translation with the interpreter right among us. This raised the question 
in my mind then as now, as Dr. d'Haucourt indicated in her paper, that per- 
haps one aspect of the role of the interpreter is that of sensing or getting cues 
to problems of non-communication, which could then be reported to the con- 
ference as a whole—especially if it is a small conference. Then the conference 
can stop and work on those problems of bad communication rather than 
assuming that the interpreter can take on all the roles of communication. 

The final thing I would like to say is to reinforce our emphasis on this 
problem of the training of interpreters and conferees. From one or two small 
international meetings we found that by asking for and getting at least a day 
to work with the interpreters and the conferees in advance of a week to a three- 
week conference—a day in which to work out the problems of interpretation, 
even to the point of vocabulary problems and special idiosyncrasies of the con- 
ference to be anticipated we were much better able to develop warm relation- 
ships with the interpreter and to work out problems of international communica- 
tion. We found that this advance preparation cleared up areas we might well 
explore or research into in planning the training of interpreters. 

Mr. GLENN: Father Furfey. 


peng FurFEY:!2 A few moments ago, Mr. Glenn remarked that people 
in his experience tended to like what they understood. I would go along 
with that. But I wonder whether it works the other way around: that people 
tend to understand what they like and fail to understand what they dislike; or 
to put it another way, a sympathetic attitude is a very essential prerequisite to 


12 Father Paul H. Furfey is professor of sociology at the Catholic University of 
America. 
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understanding. So if we are interested in the problem of communication, it 
is quite necessary for us to create a sympathetic attitude. Without that sympa- 
thetic attitude, there simply will not be understanding. 

I wonder how can that be done? How can we create a proper sympathetic 
attitude? I think perhaps one point is the desirability of having pleasant personal 
interrelations among the people who participate in a conference. Without those 
pleasant personal interrelations we will not have understanding. Perhaps that 
is one reason why diplomats spend a great deal of their time in social engage- 
ments. I think the general public is critical of diplomats because they feel the 
diplomats spend a great deal of their time going to interminable dinners, cock- 
tail parties, and dances, but I wonder whether the diplomats really aren't right 
in doing these things? If you do go to a man’s house for dinner and invite him 
back to your house for dinner, the next time you have a formal conference 
with him, you can’t be quite so unsympathetic; you can’t have quite the same 
strong attitude of prejudice. 

The types of conferences I attend mostly myself are scientific conferences, 
and I have always found that the most valuable thing is not to listen to the 
formal papers but to mingle with people socially. After I have had lunch with 
a man and then go back to a conference, I find that I understand his point of 
view much better. I may not agree, but I do understand, because I am more 
sympathetic. Intellectually I disagree with him perhaps, but particularly because 
I do like him—well, I understand what I like. 

In the Catholic University we ran for several years a workshop on inter- 
group relations. We had the problem there of starting the workshop with a 
number of people of different races, nationalities, religious beliefs, and so forth, 
and what we found was that in the course of the workshop the most valuable 
experience was not merely presenting to members of one ethnic group facts 
about another ethnic group, but rather to develop pleasant social relations 
among them. We found that we spent a great deal of time just getting ac- 
quainted, and it was really time well spent, because then we could understand 
very quickly. We not only like what we understand, as Mr. Glenn has said, but 
also—and I think this is quite important—we understand what we like, and, to 
a certain extent, only what we like. 

Mr. GLENN: Thank you very much, Father 


D* PRIBRAM:13 Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have two apologies for 
being present in this very distinguished group. I am not a linguist, I have 


13 Karl Pribram, professor emeritus of the University of Frankfurt-am-Mein, has been 
economic consultant to various U.S. government agencies, and has taught at American 
University. Now retired, he is working on a general history of economic thought. His book, 
Conflicting Patterns of Thought (1945), was a milestone in the field of the analysis of 
cultural patterns. 
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not been an interpreter, I am not an anthropologist, I am not a psychologist; 
my degree is a law degree and in that profession I have been more of an 
economist. But I had some experiences with interpretation many years ago when 
I was connected with the International Labor Office in Geneva, where I not only 
had to interpret here and there in scientific meetings but also had to supervise 
interpretations and translations as to their correctness. So 1 somehow became 
acquainted with the difficulties involved in this highly dedicated profession. At 
that time I was rather innocent and I believed I understood what there was about 
interpretation, but the longer I listen to the discussion at this round table, the 
more I am at sea. There is talk about psychological interpretation, cultural inter- 
pretation, and linguistic interpretation, and that leads me to my main theme: 
I should like to talk about the logical aspects of interpretations. 

There you start with a well-known story, the story in the Bible of the Tower 
of Babel. I have always admired the hidden wisdom behind this tale. It was not 
simply the confusion that was created by dispersion of languages; it was in 
addition a confusion which was created by the fact that there are definite—as 
I see it definite—differences in methods of reasoning which render mutual 
understanding in many cases difficult, in some cases even impossible. 

Here I should like to address myself to my neighbor and raise some modest 
objections to his proposal to replace the term ‘“‘patterns of reasoning” by the term 
“ways of thinking” or ‘‘ways of reasoning,” if I understand him correctly. I 
don’t object to the general idea. It might be useful in many cases. But from 
the point of view which I am stressing here, I think it is absolutely indispensable 
to be aware of the fact that we are sometimes faced with entirely different 
patterns of reasoning between which there is no bridge. 

Dr. Spitzer in his talk has made some allusion to the different views of the 
word “democracy,” and it has been said here that diplomats who are versed with 
the problems of democracy will easily understand each other. I should like to 
submit that there are fundamental differences in meaning between the word 
“democracy” as used by one group and the word “democracy” as used by another 
group, and between these different meanings there is no bridge, no possible 
compromise. 

Dr. Spitzer has alluded to the fact that for the Russians, who believe that 
with their specific method of dialectics they can arrive at the truth, “democracy” 
means something entirely different from our approach to the problem of democ- 
racy, which is fundamentally based on what I should like to term the system 
of hypothetical reasoning. All our reasoning is hypothetical, and with hypo- 
thetical reasoning we combine the conviction that no party in a democracy can 
really claim to know the truth, and since nobody knows that truth we have to 
count noses or voices, and arrive at some compromise by a majority decision, 
to which nobody will attach the credit of declaring to be the final truth. The 
Russian Politburo, the members of the Politburo who have a method or claim 
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to have a method of arriving at the truth, state that “democracy” in this sense 
is simple, absurd nonsense. 


I’ YOU HAVE two conflicting patterns of thought of this kind, you cannot 
arrive at any compromise, you cannot bridge over the difficulties except by 
smooth words which do not mean anything. You have to be aware of this 
difference, and you have to act accordingly. Consequently, you have to draw 
your conclusions as to the result of international conferences and all the other 
consequences which follow from that. 

These two different patterns are not the only ones, but I don’t like to enter 
here—the time is too far advanced—into a discussion of these fundamental 
logical problems. However, that leads me to another aspect of the question 
which has been alluded to in the paper of Mr. Glenn, which I find quite 
excellent for the purpose on hand. In the last part of his paper he has men- 
tioned some studies which he has made in connection with the problem of how 
to differentiate the logics of the various languages in connection with the 
philosophic background which is behind the development of these languages. 

Now, our Western reasoning, the logic of our Western reasoning has largely 
developed from the Middle Ages, where there was a clash between two funda- 
mentally different types of logics up to the present time. The various countries 
have developed their fundamental philosophies in accordance with the different 
patterns of reasoning. The method which Dr. Glenn has chosen has been a 
sort of inductive method. He has compared translations and arrived at attaching 
to the various languages certain different qualities which he believes to have 
derived from this international comparison of the languages. This method, to 
be consistent and complete—his material was rather limited—isn’t very hopeful 
because the amount of work which would have to be done in order to carry it 
through would be quite tremendous. I would propose a different method which 
might lead to similar conclusions: the method of starting from the philosophies 
which have been basic to the development of various languages and then to see 
how in the different languages these fundamentally different methods will find 
their adequate expressions. This is, of course, a problem which would need the 
assistance of linguists, of psychologists, and of course to a limited degree, of 
logicians and philosophers, and above all, of interpreters. And I think it might 
be very helpful if this highly complex problem ‘of arriving at a real under- 
standing of what interpretation means could be approached from that angle in 
a preparatory way, not in any way interfering with other attempts to arrive at 
different aspects of this same vast, entirely fascinating problem. 

Mr. GLENN: Thank you very much, Dr. Pribram. In one sentence perhaps 
I will also mention one phase of our interpreting experience, and that is that 
we had to act almost immediately. In other words, we had to grasp at descrip- 
tions of cultures without necessarily being certain that these were the best or 
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the unique ones. However, we did need patterns because we needed patterns of 
action. The next speaker is Dr. Brown. 


he BRowN :15" What I want to say particularly is in relation to Father 
Furfey’s contribution, but I think it also has a bearing on what Professor 
Pribram has said. It seems to me that no matter what approach we make to this 
problem that we have, we must be very careful not to forget that for most of 
the people who attend international conferences and for most of the people 
who come as visitors here from other countries, the conference experience or 
the travel experience is new, and that each one of these people is 4 person with 
a past and a present and a future. Not all of them by any means are free to like 
what they would like to like. 

I remember particularly a conference in the Middle East on education, with 
headmasters, that seemed to be going very well until the plenary sessions broke 
up into small groups. During the height of a group discussion we saw one of 
the most outgoing and friendly of the headmasters, who was sitting with a 
friend in the back of the room, suddenly begin to giggle. He poked his friend 
with his elbow, until the leader's attention was attracted by their behavior. When 
someone said to him, ‘Look here, what are you laughing at?” he said, “This is 
my inspector who is sitting beside me. He says if I try any of this nonsense, 
he is going to fire me.” 

We have found in dealing with the visitors who come through the Office 
of Education that there are three very important factors that affect his acceptance 
of some of the things that happen to him. One, what do his colleagues think of 
his coming? Two, what effect is this trip going to have or his participation in 
this conference going to have on his future relationships at home with his 
colleagues? What effect may it even have on his employment? We have had 
people who come on visits lose their jobs as a result of the trip. Third, how 
comfortable is he while he is having this experience? Is he physically com- 
fortable? 

I hope the State Department has happier experiences at least than we some- 
times do with the matter of checks for per diem expenses. How comfortable 
are you, how ready are you to accept a new experience or even to understand 
it if your program officer has to go into his own pocket to give you money 
for the next meal? What I am trying to say is that whatever research we plan 
must take fully into consideration that we are dealing not with the immediate 
reaction and the immediate situation but with a reaction that is fraught with 
threat, threat of many, many different kinds; and many of these experiences 
are far more anxiety-producing than we realize. 


18a Dr. Muriel Brown, formerly consultant on community development for the U.S 
Office of Education, is now consultant with the U.S. Children’s Bureau and also con- 
sultant for the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and the World Federation for Mental Health. 
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M* DostTERT:1* Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that so far no reference has 
been made to a publication of the Department of State. It was published 
in the Foreign Service Institute and its title, I think, is “How to Use an Inter- 
preter.” It represents one particular point of view about the role of an interpreter 
in a multilingual or bilingual situation and it reduces him pretty much to a 
sort of instrument for the making of different linguistic noises. That is one 
extreme view of what the interpreter is to be. 

The other extreme, it seems to me, has been somewhat presented here this 
morning, where the interpreter is presented to us as a sort of omniscient clarifier 
and perhaps even pacifier. 

I find myself, on the basis of experience and observation, forced to take a 
middle position between that taken in ‘How to Use an Interpreter’’ and how 
to resolve the world’s problems through interpreters. We are all cognizant of 
the work that has been done in various fields in relation to the problem of 
language communication. Ever since de Saussure came forward with his com- 
munication diagram, we have been treated to several, the most recent of which 
appeared in Language, and is the work of Gordon Peterson at the University 
of Michigan.45 These diagrams do show one thing, and that is that, as was 
recognized earlier by the Co-Chairman, the attainment of effective communica- 
tion is extremely difficult even when you have a monolingual and a monocultural 
situation. Obviously when you move into the area of a bilingual and bi- or 
multi-cultural situation, the complexity of the problem becomes greater. 

I have advanced the proposition at another meeting that the degree of 
translatability of any given statement made in a given language is in direct 
relationship to the similarity of the two cultures involved, and I would advance 
that the greater the cultural divergence the greater the untranslatability of any 
given statement. 


= does not mean, however, that ' go as far as some of the speakers in 
seeking to attribute to the interpreter a sort of role as cultural reconciler. We 


have a hard enough time to manage effective living and relationships within our 
own culture without trying to claim the role of the reconciler of divergent 
cultures. This does not mean, of course, that I would reduce the interpreter 
to a mere mechanical role, but I ple id that even as a mere automaton he is an 
ineffective translator. An interpreter who becomes an intruder into the pro 

“141. W. Dostert served during World War II as interpreter for General Eisenhower 
and liaison officer between General Giraud and the American forces. He 
language services at the Nuremberg trials, and in 1946-47 director of sin 
pretation at the United Nations. Since 1949 he has been director of 
Language and Linguistics at Georgetown University 


was director of 
ultaneous inter 


the Institute of 


15 Gordon E. Peterson, “An Oral Communication Model,” Language, XXXI (July 
September, 1955), 414-427. 
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ceedings, so that he displaces the principals in effect and substitutes his own 
thinking for theirs is an equally dangerous individual in respect to the problem 
of effective communication. So that it seems to me that between pure mechanism 
and auto-centrism there is the usual middle ground of the golden mean of trying 
to use ordinary good sense in accordance with the realities of a given situation. 
That is not something that can be readily transferred or given to an interpreter. 

Out of my experience there is another point I would like to mention briefly, 
and it is that there has been—to me—a rather disturbing assumption on the part 
of various speakers and particularly the interpreters, that the principals in a 
given international situation are somehow culturally ignorant, so that the inter- 
preter has to become their teacher. It seems to me that if a school official from 
France comes to the United States, before his visit he certainly ought to familiarize 
himself with the American educational structure, so that it would not be left 
to the interpreter to tell him just precisely how our educational system operates. 
I submit that there has been a sort of playing down of the cultural awareness 
and qualifications of the delegates themselves to the advancement of the inter- 
preter in the situation. 

I would suggest that we have talked a great deal about the role of the 
interpreters and we have said very little about some of the qualifications that a 
person who would be an interpreter ought to possess. I have jotted down a few 
which may be a useful reference. Of course, the interpreter should be bilingual, 
and since it is very difficult to be completely bilingual he should preferably 
translate into his native or first language. He is less likely to make cultural 
faux pas in his native language than he is in a second language, no matter how 
well he may know that second language. 
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To the extent that he will be bilingual, he is likely to be bicultural, and 
that is certainly one of the prerequisites that the interpreter should bring with 
him. He should have a broad, humanistic background with some sort of dis- 
cipline focus in a given field; in other words, not necessarily a jack-of-all-trades 
and a master of none. 

He should be—and I sensed in some of the remarks made by the interpreters 
today that that quality is not universally shared among them—culturally tolerant, 
so that even when a foreigner, as we call him, visits our shores and is somewhat 
upset about the day on which we celebrate certain occurrences, we should as 
interpreters take that in our stride. 

I think he should be intellectually agile. There is no room for the slow 
thinker or verbal plodder in the profession of interpreter. He should be, I think, 
suitably modest and properly laconic—which perhaps I haven't been. 

Mr. GLENN: Professor Mead. 


D* MEAD:!6 May I speak as someone who is not and has never been an 
interpreter, but one who has attended a great many different kinds of 
conferences in which I have had an opportunity to observe interpreters at work. 
Sometimes there is some difficulty because interpreters form a social group of 
their own, and we have some difficulty in getting them to participate as fully 
as they said they wanted to. 

Now I would like to take fairly strong issue with Mr. Dostert’s comments 
in a number of ways. We are talking here about cultural tolerance and the im- 
portance of the interpreter, whether he plays a very simple role or this much 
more interesting and exciting role of clarifier or escort officer that has been 
developed here, and we want him to display cultural tolerance. I agree com- 
pletely, but how do you get cultural tolerance? 

The two best ways we know about at present are the study of history, which 
teaches people a great deal about other periods, or by the study of other cultures 
—in either case, going out of your own culture. 

As I have listened here, it seemed to me one of the most important ques- 
tions—and this goes back to Dr. Spitzer's point of third-person intervener or 
mediator—is whether this person is to belong to either of the two cultures 
he is mediating or discussing. We hear about empathy, and we have heard from 
Mr. Dostert that the interpreter should speak in his own mother tongue. I go 
to conferences all the time where English and French are official languages, 
and every person there whose native language is not French or English gets worn 
out. Of course, the English talk all the time when the French aren't talking, 
and the others, the Italians and Netherlanders, talk hardly at all, and it is 
hardly a fair distribution of speech. I wonder whether one of the important 


16 Dr. Margaret Mead’s paper, “A Meta-Conference: Eastbourne, 1956," appears on 
pp. 148-151 of this issue. 
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things to discuss is whether the interpreter should not be trilingual, and whether 
he should not bring to any situation the detachment that comes from being able 
to see both of the other cultures with a fair degree of equal tolerance and equal 
blessing? Now, it does happen in some cases that people become so completely 
bicultural that they can switch back and forth and be devotedly French one 
minute and be devotedly American the next. It does not happen very often, 
and most of our experience in anthropology has been that the way to encourage 
tolerance was not to have people, if they came from the lower-middle class 


mobile upward, study the lower-middle class mobile upward; rather we send 
them to the Eskimo. 


N™ I am not in favor of sending interpreters to the Eskimo at all; I would 
go back to Dr. Brown's point of comfort; but I am very much in favor 
of, if possible, exposing them to two other cultures and if possible giving them 
the freedom and the detachment that comes from working in languages neither 
of which are their own, where they will never go too fast, never be too idio- 
matic, and never get cross about Labor Day or May Day, either one—both of 
which are points which naturally you have to get cross about if you maintain 
the capacity to have a fit in your own culture. 

Now, for fear this might seem, to many people here who have, I am sure, 
made a career and a very rewarding one for those that have worked with it of 
interpreting in or out of their own culture, in a bilateral sense there is still 
another sort of discipline that is possible, if you are willing to go through it, 
and that is to learn to use your fits as data. 

When I was in Britain during the war and was supposed to be interpreting 
America to the British, I found it was very useful to discover when I got 
perfectly furious. If for instance, we were having a setback in Italy and an 
Englishman, who was very friendly to America, came up to me and said in my 
ear: “Too bad about the Americans, isn’t it?” I wanted to throw an inkwell at 
him, but then I remembered that I was representing the United States and was 
not supposed to throw the inkwell. Then when I asked myself what was causing 
me to have a fit, I realized that the British expect their partners to boast for 
them and grieve for them, and we don't. 

There are two possible disciplines here, in other words: one which will give 
the detachment of the third culture or third language, and the other which will 
go through a rigorous exercise in how to use your fits. And I go back to Pro- 
fessor Pribram’s point, that there may be real differences in method and some 
people may prefer the detachment of the third culture and others the discipline 
of how to use your fits. 

Mr. GLENN: Thank you very much. I am looking at the clock and I notice 
we have not heard yet from several members of the panel. Might I call on Dr. 
Kluckhohn, if he will speak. 
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D* KLUCKHOHN:!7 I find myself agreeing with Professor Dostert’s middle 
position on all except one point. In terms of my experience he under- 
estimates how badly informed even the best informed people can be. I consider 
myself fairly well informed about the French university system, and I have 
taken great pains to learn something about it, and when I go back to France in 
a university context I try to inform myself again; but I am not talking with 
French academic colleagues for three minutes before I am confused all over 
again about the relation between the various classes and so on that one point 
I disagree with Professor Dostert. Otherwise, I found myself privately applaud- 
ing as he was speaking. 

I should say quite frankly that interpreters have always been a category of 
persons that I have profoundly distrusted, because the occasions on which I 
have had to use an interpreter, even some quite good ones—if we are having a 
conversation through an interpreter, even if we are right here and the inter- 
preter is right here—I have almost always had a sense of an exchange of tele- 
grams at a great distance. My favorite anecdote has been a slip of the tongue by 
Einstein speaking once to a philosophical society at Oxford when he said: “I am 
going to speak in English this evening, but during the discussions I may get 
quite excited and speak in German, and in that case Professor Lindemann will 
traduce me.” 

Now, I am in general greatly cheered by what I have read and heard from 
this group of highly skilled interpreters, and I feel very strongly that the juxta- 


position of linguistic and cultural interpretation is up to a point both a proper 
and indeed an indispensable one. I think we anthropologists sometimes work 
very proficiently on the linguistic side; but we have found that in so-called 
applied anthropology we have very often been useful as cultural interpreters. 


OR INSTANCE, I had an experience with the interned Japanese- Americans 

during the war, and insofar as the anthropologists were of any use, it seemed 
to me that they were of use in that they interpreted the Japanese-Americans to 
the administration of these camps, and that they interpreted the administration 
of the camps back to the Japanese-Americans. I think there is a basis in our own 
experience for a conviction that there are definitely very useful things that can 
be done here. 

I would also just like to make one abstract, theoretical point, and that is 
that I am very much attracted by the point which Professor Pribram talked 
about a bit and I think in another way Dr. Kilpatrick was getting at when he 
mentioned values. I have noticed values have been mentioned several times this 
morning, but what I was going to say specifically was the point in Mr. Glenn's 
47 Clyde Kluckhohn, professor of anthropology, Harvard University, author of Mirror 


for Man (1949) and many other distinguished books, was a pioneer student of general 
semantics and has been a member of ISGS since 1946 
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paper, that perhaps behind both the patterns of the linguistic culture and ex- 
perience, there is that which de Saussure refers to as /anguage, or what the 
information theorists would call a code, and what some anthropologists refer 
to as implicit culture. If we could work out this implicit culture, this cultural 
code—which we could in a way call a logical system—it would take us as far 
as anything can toward the solution of some of these very difficult and interest- 
ing problems. 

I wouldn't go so far as Dr. Pribram to say—because I am an incurable 
optimist—that no bridge is possible because perhaps at a particular point in 
time none is. I believe it to be a fact that at certain times there are certain 
irreducible differences between cultures—but are these differences permanent 
and unalterable? I also agree entirely with Professor Dostert that in general 
the more difference in cultures the more nearly do we approach real untrans- 
latability. 

Also there was the point that someone [Dr. Kecskemeti] mentioned that 
sometimes at international meetings it is and indeed has to be the purpose of, 
say, the Government of the United States to be deliberately vague, or to be 
deliberately not understood, or to make it perfectly clear that there are certain 
stubborn and irreducible differences. I don’t believe we have given adequate 
attention to this dimension, and I would like to suggest that we get Paul Nitze 
to speak on some of these issues which he has experienced, God knows. 

Mr. GLENN: That is an excellent suggestion, and I concur with it. 


M* NiTZE:18 I was going to refer to the relationship between the inter- 
preters and the principles in a negotiation. I think this is not wholly re- 
stricted to the job of interpretation. Often the most important job that the 
interpreter does is in his conferences with the principals prior to the negotiation 
or the particular job that is handled. I can remember one instance when we were 
interrogating the principal Japanese figures after the end of the war, and I was 
trying to get from Marquis Kido, who was the Emperor's adviser, an opinion 
as to when he first thought that the war was lost from Japan's standpoint. I 
asked these questions in about those terms and got nowhere. Then the man who 
was interpreting talked to me on the side and said, “You will never get an 
answer if you ask it that way. Why don’t you ask when he thought that the 
mandate of Heaven had left the Emperor in the prosecution of the war? You 
will get a very clear and precise answer.” 

To take up the other point, when you want to get across a very tough posi- 


18 Paul H. Nitze, president, Foreign Service Educational Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., has served the U.S. Government in a number of capacities, among them, vice chair- 
man, U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey; deputy director, Office of International Trade 


Policy, Department of State; director (1950-53), policy planning staff, Department of 
State. 
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tion, you sometimes run into the interpreter who thinks that the important thing 
is friendship and understanding, while what you are trying to get across is 
something quite different. I can remember our negotiations with Mr. Mossadegh 
on the oil nationalization business. In that we divided the responsibilities so that 
Mr. McGhee, the Assistant Secretary of State, should take the line of friendship 
with Mr. Mossadegh, and I was to take the position of the tough-minded expert, 
and I was to say all the unpleasant things. What we were really trying to get 
across was that there were limits to the degree to which Mossadegh could black- 
mail us. Our interpreter, Colonel Walters, was one of the best interpreters I 
know, but he had great difficulty in translating clearly and forcibly the proposi- 
tion that I was trying to get across to Mossadegh, namely, that there were limits 
to the degree to which the United States was going to be blackmailed in this 
situation. This goes to Dr. Spitzer's point as to the purposes of negotiations. 

I think a third example which is pertinent is the second Geneva conference. 
I frankly don’t believe that there is the difficulty of understanding between the 
Russians and ourselves which is commonly conceived. I think most of the prin- 
cipals who have been negotiating with the Russians from our side have a pretty 
clear understanding as to what the Russians are talking about, and what the 
Russians mean by the words they use, and I think the Russians have a pretty 
clear understanding of our use of words. I think the difference is in purpose. 
I think in this case the Russian purpose was to have this conference a public, 
outstanding, and dramatic failure. I think they felt they could only negotiate 
favorably with the Germans themselves after a public demonstration that we 
could not help the Germans get the reunification the Germans want. If you 
understand that this was the Russian purpose, to have a dramatic and public 
and overt failure, then you can understand that the problem is not merely to 
understand this fact; the problem is, how do you intelligently conduct yourselves 
under the premises? 

To sum up, I would suggest that it is helpful to have the interpreter be a 
part of the team which is considering the negotiations or the conference prior 
to the conference. You have suggested in your paper, Mr. Glenn, that, in 
formal conferences, such as the Council of Foreign Ministers meetings, the 
interpreter was apt to be down-graded, but this certainly was not true in the 
early Council of Foreign Ministers meetings when Mr. Bohlen himself was fully 
a principal and participant, and also the interpreter. He was present in every 
preparatory discussion before a conference. He could do both what was sug- 
gested in the first instance, of clarifying or helping the principals understand 
the impact of various ways of phrasing or presenting an issue; he could also 
give you some indication of how the Russians were going to react to this or 
another proposition; he could also during the course of discussion whisper into 
Mr. Acheson's ear really what was going on. In addition to the formal trans- 
lation, he could give an interpretative translation. 
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ioe METRAUX:?® I would like to go back to the problem of creating greater 
understanding, whether between persons from two countries or from many. 
One of the central problems, it seems to me, is that we have moved today into 
a situation of multiple languages, to multiple communication among many 
nationalities, countries which previous to a few years ago hardly had an oppor- 
tunity to speak for themselves. There will be more of these, smaller and larger— 
and it seems to me exactly there the interpreter has an enormous chance to be 
the focus creatively, because it is an interpreter, it seems to me as I have listened 
here, who understands the point of multiplicity. 

One of the things we need certainly to create within ourselves and to clarify 
for other peoples is that we are working in a frame of reference which includes 
many points of view, and that we can no longer reduce things to two points of 
view which have to be fought out. The frame of reference with which increas- 
ingly we shall all have to deal is a multiple frame of reference. 

When it is said that there are unbridgeable points of view, what we have 
to learn to do and one of the areas where I think the interpreter as such has 
the opportunity to be extremely creative is to create the frame of reference 
which includes two or three or ten points of view, and the sense that on this 
occasion there may be two and on the next there may be ten, but whatever 
number there are in any immediate situation there are others which are not 
momentarily being represented but which will have to be included in the 
thinking. 

I remember several years ago a colleague and I were speaking of the pro- 
gram of the person who was coming to the United States and who learned 
quite adequately to deal with situations in the United States, with the way in 
which Americans see things. This person went back to his own country; my 
colleague went out somewhat later and saw the returned exchangee and asked, 
“Well, why aren’t you using what you learned in some form or other?” He 
said, ‘Well, I couldn’t translate it back again.’’ So it seems to me that one of 
the things that the interpreter can do is not only to say ‘This means that” or 
“This means several things,” but to give the leads back to where the differences 
exist about what the person will take back with him. 


ir SMITH: | think that I would go along, by and large, with Professor 
Dostert’s middle course, too, except that I feel that someone has to be a 
clarifier. Now, I don’t know whether it should be an interpreter. Mr. Nitze 


19Dr. Rhoda Metraux is a cultural anthropologist, now a research fellow in The 
School of Medicine of Cornell University. 

20Dr. Henry Lee Smith, well-known to readers of ETC. for his contribution to the 
Metalinguistics Issue (Spring, 1952), was Dean of the School of Languages of the Foreign 
Service Institute at the time of the conference the minutes of which are given here. He 
is now head of the department of linguistics and anthropology at the University of Buffalo 
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pointed out that the Colonel who interpreted between him and Mossadegh was 
an excellent interpreter, but obviously he was trying to be a neutralizer. I would 
say in that case, and I am just reading between the line of the remarks that 
Mr. Nitze made, that this particular reconciler was probably doing a disservice 
in this situation; which gets back again to another point, namely, that we have 
to consider very definitely the training of both the interpreters and the conferees. 

Our way of handling this problem in the Foreign Service Institute has been 
to try to develop a growing number of people who are experienced in depth— 
the language and area specialists, whose job is to become profoundly aware of 
his own culture, the United States of America, on all levels, as well as the 
language and institutions, on all levels, of the culture to which he has been 
assigned, 

If we have such specialists around the conference table, perhaps we won't 
need the interpreter as much as a clarifier. I think it is obvious that we need 
clarifiers somewhere along the line. Perhaps we can make the conferees them- 
selves more able as clarifiers. 

That leads me to my last point, and that is the business of bridging the gap. 
I think the linguists’ contribution to the kind of research that might come from 
a conference of this kind is primarily a study of the vehicle itself. If we say 
that language is a vehicle for communicating thoughts and ideas, and that we 
must examine the way it affects the unconscious thought and behavior of the 
conference, then, of course, we are back to the Whorfian hypothesis that many 
of us have been interested in. 

Once we know the structure of a language, once we analyze this pattern, 
this system of culture which is language, and analyze the supporting system, 
the gestures, etc., once we see how these things operate within a more restrictive 
area of symbols and see how these systems relate to other systems and institu- 
tions, I think we will be able to understand what gives a conferee his particular 
logical bias. Then, being able to see how this bias operates, perhaps the un- 
bridgeable gap can be bridged, or at least the understanding of why it is not 
being bridged can be formed. 

I think, also, that, in understanding people you don’t necessarily have to 
like them. I hope when we understand them we do like them, but I feel that 
understanding of our own purposes, fearlessly and systematically, is the first 
purpose. I think this kind of research into the conduct of negotiations between 
peoples of two cultures is an encouraging and important step forward. 

Mr. GLENN: Dr. Kilpatrick. 


D* KILPATRICK: Much of what I had in mind has been anticipated and 
expressed so much better than I would have been able to that I am really 
pleased. There are several points that I thought worth emphasizing. One is that 
in the beginning I detected an underlying assumption that misunderstanding and 
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misinterpretation where found are real and not just apparent. Now, there are 
many reasons for using misunderstanding and misinterpretation as tools in both 
political and personal interplay. They can be used as tools for psychological 
advantage; they can be used as hedges against the future; they can be used as 
explanations of past behavior. Hence I think that any interpreter, when he feels 
that he detects a misunderstanding, should guard against the second thing that 
is apt to spring from him, which is a belief that this is due somehow to the 
structure of the language, a lack of clarification, and so on. I think it should be 
remembered that the highly skilful person commonly found in these situations 


uses misunderstanding and misinterpretation systematically as both political and 
personal tools. 


| aan point worth mentioning is that it is easy to ignore the sheer volume 
of available messages at any conference and to fail to relate this to the way 
in which people think and the way messages are received. If we think of the 
interpretation of messages as some kind of one-to-one transaction, and we feel 
that that is what should be gotten across in interpretations, I feel that this mars 
the bond a little bit. What the people tend to abstract from any set of messages 
or intended messages is basically a set of categories that somehow line up with 
certain purposes that they have. 

For example, if you examine yourself what you have gotten from this con- 
ference that has not been a set of one-to-one translations from this individual 
to you, but selected abstractions in line with some purposes that you have, you 
have a whole series of categories to which you will relate future events. You 
will use them as basing points for handling future events and setting up 
prognoses or predictions as to the best way of behaving in some future situation. 

Therefore, I think it follows that perhaps with the large volume of mes- 
sages it is easy to ignore the function of redundancy in conversation and in 
conferences of this kind. Perhaps an interpreter feels that a given point of 
misunderstanding is very damaging. However, he may be forgetting that, in 
the usual kind of social interplay, understanding and communication are processes 
that occur all the time, and are not a function of discrete categories of sentences 
or words. If an interpreter can perhaps realize this a little bit and watch how 
things are going and take advantage of the always-available redundancy in any 
kind of communication system, he may make his job considerably easier. 

One final comment, and that is on the effects of stress. I would like to point 
out one generalization that may be relevant, and that is—I believe that this is 
a generalization fairly independent of culture—that when a person is put under 
some stress so that you get a tension system operating, perceptual learning is 
slowed up, and categories or ways of perceiving things tend to become much 
more rigid; that, in addition, the person tends to isolate himself from in-put 
and rely on categories of his own past experience that have had relevance in 
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the past and have given him a good pattern as to how to act in a situation. 

I would submit that most conferences have stress-arousing factors that for 
the large part are ignored, and that it would be an important thing for conference 
arrangers and also perhaps for interpreters to seek out and eliminate if possible 
those sources of stress that distort the communication process. . . . 


D> PRIBRAM: I should like to make three observations with respect to my 
talk. The first is that I am convinced that we have to start from a clear 
distinction between logical principles and value systems. The same logical prin- 
ciples may give rise to different value systems, and if we start by combining a 
study of the two, I am afraid we might get into difficulties. I should like to 
repeat my proposal to study the pure logical aspects of the various languages 
and see how far we can go on these lines. Then we may add cultural and other 
elements and see how they blend with each other, how they are mixed, and so on. 

The second observation is with respect to the remark that has been made 
as if I had believed that we can’t understand the other side. Our trained diplo- 
mats understand the reasoning of the Russians perfectly well. We can under- 
stand the reasoning of the scholastics, although the scholastics had an entirely 
different logic from ours. That is not the problem of the interpreter. For the 
interpreter, he has languages, he has words, and the words, the same words 
mean entirely different things in different languages. If he understands what 
the Russian means by “democracy,” he can't translate it because there is no 
word in the English language which would give exactly the meaning of 
“democracy”” in English—and that was the great wisdom of the scholastics: 
that they didn’t permit any other language but Latin to be used in scientific work. 

Finally I should like to refer to the observations about pessimism and 
optimism. I am not a pessimist in any case. There has been much progress in 
the development of logic through the last century, but unfortunately this was 
completely disrupted by the emergence of German logic, dialectic logic, and 
some sort of neo-scholastic logic, so that now we are in a great quandary about 
the logic underlying languages. 

Mr. GLENN: We could perhaps ask Dr. Fremont-Smith to be so kind as to 
reconcile what we have been saying. 

Dr. FREMONT-SMITH: I won't do that but I will say only two or three very 
brief words. It seems to me perfectly evident that the interpreter, from these 
discussions, has many roles, and that we must not stereotype his role. In one 
place he will perform one function, and in another he will add a great many 
other functions to that. And I want to propose seriously that study be given 
to the possible role of a clarifier who would not be—as he may be sometimes— 
the interpreter, but who would be a distinct individual given this clarifying 
function in certain kinds of conference situations. I would like to give some 
thought to the kind of training that could be undertaken for this clarifying task. 
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I could imagine that this person might rise from an experienced interpreter 
who had gone beyond his original tasks and perhaps studied cultural anthro- 
pology and other subjects. On the other hand, it might be a cultural anthropolo- 
gist who came into the interpreting field. 

Now, two other points: I quite agree with Father Furfey’s remarks about 
having pleasant human relations in the conference, and I would like to comment 
that our conferences in the Macy Foundation—of which we have many—always 
start with cocktails, and that a great deal of attention is given to the physical 
and emotional comfort and aiso to the specific concern with areas of anxiety 
and stress and how these can be alleviated and how individuals in stress may 
perhaps be helped during the coffee break. 

I also want to go along with Professor Kluckhohn in his optimism. I believe 
that the very fact of clearly understanding why a gap, a linguistic or cultural 


gap, is unbridgeable at this moment is already laying the foundation for a 
future bridging of this gap. 


| ena I want to again express my very deep appreciation and end on a 
personal note. In 1946, in December, the Macy Foundation was asked by 
the State Department to hold six conferences for its home service and Foreign 
Service officers, a small group of twenty-five, on problems of human relations. 
The particular purpose was to explore the possibility that the insights of psy- 
chology and social sciences could be made more fruitful in the work of the State 
Department. Since I see at least one person here today besides myself who was 
here attending those six conferences, I would like to feel that there is perhaps 
a touch of continuity in those meetings and this meeting. 

In any case, I want again to express a very deep appreciation on my behalf 
and on behalf of the Foundation and of the Federation, and on all our behalf, 
to the State Department and to Mr. Glenn for arranging this, and to this De- 


partment for being host to what I think is a very wonderful meeting. Thank 
you. [Applause. } 


{The morning session was recessed at 1:07 p.m. The afternoon session was 
convened at 3:05 p.m., with DR. MARGARET MEAD as chairman, Dr. F. 
FREMONT-SMITH as co-chairman. Because of limitations of space, only high- 
lights of the afternoon discussion can be given here.| 


R. FREMONT-SMITH: One of the things I learned this morning was 
how suitable philosophy apparently is for an enterprise that is directed 
toward enlisting the interests of the interpreters who are primarily oriented 
to Europe and based on European civilization. The anthropologists very often 
have failed to get acceptance because they start with babies and food and 
tables and chairs and simple things that all human beings share and fail to 
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key in satisfactorily with the aspirations and long historical traditions of 
European societies. On the other hand, the Americans, although they are 
not very enthusiastic about philosophy and don’t philosophize very well, think 
it is a good thing, so that they can be brought into the picture. The stress 
on looking at cultures in terms of philosophical assumptions seems to be 
an ideal way of fostering exchange and communication among different 
disciplines. 


D* HALL: 23 | will not go into an explanation of what the purpose of 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Councils is, but roughly the idea is 
that they coordinate the Commonwealth by building up a community of 
parliamentarians. People in the different parliaments get to know each other 
and mingle together and have more or less a common outlook and mind. 
They are under no commitment whatsoever in these Councils but when 
they go back to their individual parliaments they tend to do things together 
on the same general theme. 

Some things have emerged in my experience of these meetings which 
will perhaps throw light on your projects. I had a massive experience last 
year in East Africa—three months of traveling with the parliamentarians 
and attending their conference. I was never more impressed than on that 
occasion with some of the fundamental techniques. 

One of the techniques is no publicity. This is a point brought out in 
your discussions this morning. People meet together in the conference without 
any reporters present. A communiqué is drawn up, and it was one of my 
jobs to draw it up—seven or eight pages. It neutralized to some extent 
differences of a controversial kind which might have emerged. It never once 
provided, in the conference in East Africa, any adverse headlines in the press. 

The conference itself, being held in private, means the delegates meet as 
parliamentarians. The effect of the whole organization is to mobilize to 
the maximum possible degree their trend toward unity, whereas if you held 
the meetings in public you would have a whole series of little incidents in- 
volving real differences which would be magnified by the press, about which 
people would take stands, and the net result would probably be adverse to 
the unity of the Commonwealth. That is one of the important things that 
we should study, this question of publicity or no publicity, and the hand- 
ling of the communiqués, from the point of view of the fundamental objec- 
tives of the organization. 

The second thing commented on this morning, in which my experience 
has given me great interest, is the importance of people mingling together 


23 Duncan Hall has taught history at Harvard, Syracuse, and the University of Sydney, 
Australia. He was also historical adviser of the British Embassy in Washington. He was 
educated at Oxford and Sydney. 
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in small groups. This has been an important part of the Parliamentary 
Councils in the past 30 or 40 years. The people meet together in one 
center. They assemble in Nairobi. Some of them travel around the world 
together, the delegations meeting and joining together. For a period of six 
weeks to two months they are constantly associated with each other and 
constantly traveling together without any publicity, living together in safari 
lodges, eating together, the groups constantly breaking up and regrouping 
differently. All this of course has very important impacts on their organized 
conferences when they meet as a body. I think this part of the process is 
probably much more important in the long run than the formal conference. 

Then there are other aspects which come out in this experience. People 
sometimes have difficulty in verbalizing, but they can communicate through 
symbols which are accepted and which are not fully explicit but which create 
a bond of unity in the working of the system. Great use is made of these 
common symbols. You have the symbol of the Crown, for instance. Soldiers 
wear it on their uniform. This of course is merely a symbol which sums up 
our history and our common traditions. 

The parliamentarians have an immense amount of common history. They 
share the same institutions. They are all derived from Westminster. Even 
for the Indians and Pakistanis the parliamentarian relationship is full of this 
common ground. 

At the Parliamentary Conference in Africa, the symbols of the rules and 
procedures were red and green—the green of the upper house and the red 
of the lower house. When the conference was opened there was deliberate 
use of every available symbolism for public ceremony. We discussed this matter 
at great length beforehand and rounded up every suitable band and national 
anthem. We repeated the symbols and used all the parliamentary ceremony 
which could be gathered together in this small place in Africa. The conference 
opened with the ceremony usually associated with national parliaments. It 
was all quite effective... . 


its KECSKEMETI: I think it would be useful before organizing the study 
of international conferences to make a breakdown of basic categories of 
international meetings, because it makes a tremendous difference on what 
premises these meetings start. 


I can mention these four different basic types of international gatherings. 
The first is the one with which we have been dealing mostly so far, in which 
the purpose is to get acquainted and to establish some sort of an understanding 
of certain cultural facts. The second type would be the functional international 
conference which is not controversial, at which the aim is to establish some 
sort of a common framework. The international technical conferences, like 
conferences on radio wave lengths, would be examples of this. The main 
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thing is that there is a specific purpose. The controversial elements that enter 
into that situation are not basic; they are relatively unimportant, and although 
they might play a certain role, we can say that whenever any controversy arises 
it is handled as a negative or disturbing element which should be eliminated. 

Now the next two basic types would be political conferences where it is 
a contradiction in terms to expect that controversial material could be absent, 
because it is organically in the situation itself. Now these international 
political conferences, politics being essentially something that has to do with 
controversy, fall into two types, one being the conference between nonhostile, 
friendly groups where an overriding aim of cooperation is present and is 
realized by all concerned, but nevertheless where it is an essential problem 
to arrive at a compromise on certain controversial issues which are present 
because the members also have conflicting interests which have to be harmonized 
before the common goal can be reached. The business of this conference would 
be to tackle controversial material with a view to working out some common 
action of framework. 

Then the fourth type of international conference is between basically 
hostile groups where we cannot speak of any aim of the conference as such 
in any substantive sense. The aim of such a conference is rather nebulous. 


The conference provides an arena for the meeting of conflicting wills. The 


study of this fourth type of conference, from a theoretical and practical point 


of view, then must be oriented to problems which do not arise in the other 
three types of conferences. 

Dr: SMITH: Wouldn't we have to revise our whole culture-bound idea 
about what conferences do anyhow? To what extent is this belief in conferences 
universally shared? On the north shores of the Atlantic we believe that 
things can be accomplished by conferences when people are more or less 
of good will. Toward the other end of the spectrum I believe the ways 
that conferences are approached are quite different. The way the Russians 
look at the informal kinds of things we have been talking about, meeting in 
the corridors as individuals before you get around the table, they feel we 
are very immoral when we do things like that. They feel that discussion ought 
to be held openly at the table or there is no sense in having the conference. 

Then we have the people culturally even farther away from us who don’t 
understand the whole business of conferences at all. It is something that 
has been added to their culture. There are cultures where you want to operate 
through some third party entirely—through some kind of go-between. It 
seems to me we have more or less left this dimension out of our discussion. 
Do we need to do some research in our own unexamined beliefs about the 
efficacy of conferences and their possibilities of accomplishing anything? 

Mr. Nitze: What happens to the Bandung conference? 

Dr. SMITH: I think this would be a wonderful one to study because 
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most of the people who participated in it were people to whom the conference 
was a new kind of technique. The only people that knew had been thoroughly 
westernized and had gotten an idea of how you set up an agenda and how 
you manipulated and used misunderstanding, as we have talked about this 
morning, for your own political ends. 

Mr. Nitze: I rather have the impression that Chou En-lai handled him- 
self in an extremely competent way. 

Dr. SMITH: I think he did, and he learned about how conferences were 
participated in by the Russians from a long training. 

Mr. GLENN: And a good French background... . 


M* DosterT: One thing that hasn't been mentioned that might prove a 
very fruitful source of investigation is the group of specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. They have an experience in the organization and 
conduct of international conferences which I think would yield a tremendous 
amount of valuable data for the concern of this committee. I happen to 
be associated with one of those specialized agencies now, the International 
Telecommunications Union. I know something about what they go through 
when they organize a conference. 

I would like to add a little note of pessimism, that the technical con- 
ferences are not noncontroversial. I happened to be Secretary General of one 
conference on the allocation of high frequency wave lengths. It sat for 
nine months in Mexico City and got nowhere. Believe me, it was certainly 
characterized by controversies. 

There is a type of person emerging as a result of international contacts 
not so far mentioned in our meetings, and I think might be a source of 
reliable information. That is the international public servant, or the inter- 
national civil servant. He becomes to a considerable degree denationalized 
and deculturized in the exercise of his function if he is going to function 
properly. He achieves a measure of objectivity in regard to the processes 
that characterize the behavior of the people with whom he works which I 
think might make him an extremely interesting informant. . 


M* GLENN: I had in a preliminary way, the day before yesterday, listed 
ten major questions, and by today I have at least 50% more to add 
to the list. These questions, taken together, could perhaps provide a summary 
of our main preoccupations. Would it be in order for me to read the ten 


questions? 

Dr. Meap: All right, the ten questions. 

Mr. GLENN: The first is, in what way can the experience and practices 
of interpreters working with the exchange programs be used in the study of 
cultures and national characteristics? 
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(2) What might be the optimum structure for communication purposes 
by multicultural groups, including cultural bridges? 

(3) How should cultures be described in order to reduce the difficulties 
brought into the international picture by the differences between them? What 
type of a description, in other words, would also be conducive to action? 

(4) Can correlations be established between linguistic and nonlinguistic 
behavior? 

(5) Is there a parallel between the evolution of languages and other 
cultural phenomena? 

(6) Do differences in culture represent only surface differences affecting 
limited areas of behavior or do they affect the manner in which various 
groups apprehend reality? As a supplementary question, we may ask if the 
approach of many social sciences is affected by preconceived positions as to 
the theory of knowledge in such a way as to make difficult the understanding 
of certain facets of alien cultures or patterns of thought? 

(7) In what way can the concept of national character or culture be used 
to improve the international situation? 

(8) In what way can the understanding of cross-cultural barriers be used 
to improve the chances of fruitful achievement in international conferences? 

(9) In what manner may cultural divergencies affect individuals sub- 
mitted to the influence of several cultures from the point of view of mental 
health, and particularly from the point of view of the possibility of anomie? 

(10) Are there any theories of man capable of correlating all the main 
conclusions of contemporary science and of guiding future research? I very 
strongly include in this case the word “‘all’ because I know of quite a few 


descriptions and theories which consist of explaining away very important 
facets of human activities and cultures. That is something which does not 


satisfy me at all. If you explain away some of the major preoccupations of 
mankind you are not doing a very good job. 

Dr. Brown: I think everybody around the table would like to continue 
and to add to and follow up these questions that Mr. Glenn has framed out 
of his own experience. 





A META-CONFERENCE: 
EASTBOURNE, 1956 


MARGARET MEAD * 


Evy WINTER a group of people representing several nations met at East- 
bourne, under the auspices of the World Federation for Mental Health 
and the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation to hold a small conference on small con- 
ferences out of which was to come a manual on what we now knew about small 
conferences, especially international small conferences. In a sense it was a clumsy 
and potentially self-defeating procedure. There was the question, for example, 
of whether the group be in step or out of step with their subjective matter. 
Should we discuss the beginning of conferences, at the beginning of our con- 
ference, possibly either jeopardizing the natural history of our own conference, 
or else the natural development of our manual? 

Everyone at the meeting could have been described by the phrase used in 
Washington after World War II, so as to eliminate women from the higher 
civil service categories into which they had been advanced during the war— 
“over-mature, over-experienced.” We were veterans of conferences, of the hey- 
day of rural committees generated by the New Deal, of the early days of 
UNESCO when ‘“‘feedback”’ became, not an engineer’s phrase for cybernetic 
effects, but rather a word for certain good small group procedures. 

We had lived through attempts to shut conferences up in the same quarters, 
and attempts not to shut them up in the same quarters, through boards and 
executive committees which had moved, painfully, from strict protocol, and 
pre-war international French, to the Quaker-like style of concern and the sense 
of the meeting. We had tried to arrange meetings in which business men—used 
to very small conferences—tried to stop sitting “around the table” with labor 
union leaders who never envisaged an audience of less than 5,000 for their small- 
est remark. 

We had been at a variety of conferences managed by the American Friends 
Service Committee, groups of students in the United States, young diplomatic 


* Dr. Mead, chairman of the World Federation for Mental Health, secretary of the 
Institute of Intercultural Studies, associate curator of ethnology at the American Museum 
of Natural History, and one of the world’s leading anthropologists, was one of the 
organizers of the Washington Conference to which this issue is devoted. 
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officers at Clarens. We had designed and carried through large national con 
ferences which had to be broken up into discussion groups, and struggled with 
where to find the leaders, how to persuade the groups to discuss and not pass 
resolutions, how to convince them that what they were doing mattered, and yet 
must not, in the sense of action, matter at all. We had taken part in attempts to 
involve an entire town in a program, to improve the Health Department, or 
inaugurate a United States Museum on the history of glass. (In that case, even 
the Fire Department participated by volunteering to shine shoes of the foreign 
visitors—who would be sure to put their shoes hopefully outside the door of 
small town hotels and private homes without servants. ) 

Others of us had come up through the long series of interdisciplinary confer- 
ences inaugurated and carried on by the Macy Foundation, with the word feed- 


* 


back turned into “teleological mechanisms,”’ and these into cybernetics, or five 
conferences spent on the problems of consciousness, ended with a demand for 
the definition of an individual. 

Some of us had been part of the International Preparatory Commission for 
the World Congress on Mental Health, in the summer of 1948; two of us were 
currently members of the world Health Organization Study Group on the Psycho- 
biological Development of the Child. We were, it seemed very likely, over- 
experienced. 


RB” IT WAS because of this diversity of conference experience that the group 
had been collected, to meet with specialists in experimentation on small 


groups, on the relationship between achievement and type of network, between 
fatigue and response. There was hope, very variously distributed among us at the 
start, that out of this conference we might construct a manual, even if it was 
initially agreed that a conference was not an ideal authorship stance. 

From the start, there was a fascinating mixing of levels, so that it was never 
clear whether a speaker was speaking as himself, about himself, or from some 
position about five feet above the table. The chairman, grown wise-tongued from 
wrestling with high-level international boards, dealt with form, and let the 
substance flow by, keeping a careful record of which fifteen of the twenty-five 
all wanted to talk next, and if feeling seemed exacerbated he gently restored the 
equilibrium of the temporary underdog. 

There was need to attend to the various international tensions, to be sure 
the isolates—one from a country—were seeped in a kind of interstitial material 
compound of several isolates; to meet the philosophical reservations from France, 
the cautions from England, to somehow counterbalance the tendency—now char- 
acteristic of all such international meetings, for the English-speaking national 
groups—four in number at Eastbourne—to gallop off with the ball, in a muddle 
of idioms only half understood among themselves, on intellectual expeditions 
very difficult for native speakers of other languages to join. 
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Then there was the problem of virtuosity; every one there knew that the 
group was too large for optimum working conditions, yet the temptation to say, 
“We were so experienced that we could work without breaking up,” proved 
irresistible. And the hours ran by, each person being experiencedly original, with 
an undertone of tension because after all what a manual needed was sound 
common practice, not originality, and no one was providing the necessary pedes- 
trian materials. Then slowly, as in all conferences, as everyone there knew, a 
climax mounted, “part of the natural history of conferences,” we assured each 
other, rather pleased that a meta-conference could no more escape the laws of 
conferences than any other conference could. It was a little strange, this standing 
just outside the spate of recrimination and struggle which would have been 
appropriate, if we hadn't all been so experienced. 

There was no demand for a steering committee, although this is where the 
demand for or the rejection of steering committees comes in. More democracy 
couldn’t be demanded. We all knew the way in which lesser conferences had 
been rescued by heroic little caucuses at midnight, and during the evening of 
the climax it was supposed, by participants, that other participants—but surely 
not they themselves—might in fact be putting their heads together in an appro- 
priate huddle out of which would come suggestions to ‘‘save the conference.” 
Actually it turned out that only three or four of the participants had either 
slipped back to the primary conference position—and got down to some whole- 
some worrying, or moved up to a tertiary position, and acted on the assumption 
that because everyone knew what would have been appropriate, no one would 
in fact behave appropriately. 


a OF these bits of residual and emergent responsibility there came a sharply 
posed alternative to the group—either we must consent to behave tradi- 
tionally, act in terms of the tried: methods of a hundred years of international 
meetings—and break up into working parties, small enough to work, who could 
really cover the agenda—or we must make a new invention. The mere sophisti- 
cated side-stepping of the obvious was not enough. In the end, the group, who 
were after all people of great enterprise and adventurousness, opted for a new 
invention. This was based on the assumption that as any five people there could 
have written 90 percent of the proposed manual, and each member had at most 
10 percent that was original to contribute, it was our task to work out a plan to 
get the 90 percent said, and somehow not lose the idiosyncratic ten percents. So 
we placed groups of five serially in the center of our square of tables, and these 
dealt with an agenda topic, while the rest combined listening attentively and 
critically, with writing down all of the brilliant ideas and qualifications which 
occurred to them, most of which would have been lost in the shuffle, if the plenary 
discussion sessions had been continued. These ideas could then all be handed to 
the editor, and the conference became an ongoing process in which specialized 
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organs of perception and performance were selected out and later allowed to 
dissolve into their individual components. During the three days that we used 
this method it became clear that it would also be highly appropriate for small 
groups which worked together intermittently or periodically, to formalize in 
some such way the little clusters of interchange which tended to form naturally, 
and also to salvage the reactions of the temporarily silenced participants whose 
counter-thoughts are usually only preserved in doodles 


S° the materials for the Manual were distilled out, a new conference procedure 
was developed in the process, and we also arrived at a definition of the con- 
ference as “The new institution of an expanding body of knowledge in a shrink- 
ing world.” To those who stand appalled before the increasing volume of pub- 
lication or the possibility that Asian science or African science will finally snow 
us under, it is possible to answer, No, because we have developed a new method 
by which those who know one field, in one country, can share, rapidly and 
succinctly, the results of thousands of hours of reading and work, sometimes in 
a period of time no longer than it takes to nod or shake the head. This is possible 
because the small informal conference has developed a special style within which 
each participant acts as a whole person, and by acting on so many levels, conveys 
information to the others at a speed never approximated by writing, or tables and 
charts. The conditions of such communication are skill, ability to translate and 


transform ideas, but most of all the ability to trust the others, both when they 
talk and when they listen. 





x CORRESPONDENCE 2% 


. , . . 
Cliches in Movies and Songs 


ge I have come around again and again in my thoughts to Anatol Rapoport’s 
phrase, “the tiny filaments of understanding on which must hang the bridges 
of international friendship and good will.’ ! This applies so aptly to the rela- 
tionship we form and try to maintain with the visiting Fulbright grantees as 
they arrive wide-eyed from the Orient, stay with us in Hawaii during a six-weeks 
period of adjustment to the American scene, and then go on to their mainland 
universities. The presence of thousands of foreign students in the United States 
today gives us one of the best of all possible chances to form those tiny filaments 
and to encourage them to grow into strong cables of understanding. 

Since this is a more important method of maintaining international good 
will than elaborately planned programs of propaganda, I wonder why we often 
deliberately bungle the job. I have recently had an example of an opportunity 
that was bungled. About two weeks ago, while the Fulbright students were still 
in Honolulu, the Thai students asked me to take them to a drive-in theatre to 
see ‘The King and I.” They had two reasons for wanting to go. One was to 
see what a drive-in is like and the second was to see this movie which is banned 
in their own country. 

We went to the outdoor theater, sitting for three hours or more through a 
wild shooting picture of the north woods until we finally saw all of the featured 
movie about the king of Siam. Had we been in a conventional picture theater, 
I could not have heard the comments which were made in the freer atmosphere 
provided by the inside of my Chevrolet. Mainly these were expressions of dis- 
appointment, of dismay at the small errors made, and of sheer hysterical laughter 
at the larger misconceptions of Thai culture. One of the young men in the car 
was a medical doctor, another was a lecturer at Chulalongkorn University in 
Bangkok. The doctor remarked that, in view of the enormous amount of money 
that had obviously been spent on the picture, it seemed incredible that the film 
company had not hired more Thai advisers to supervise details and to help in the 
avoidance of gross errors. 

Some of the complaints made by the Thai students were that articles of 
dress, such as the head ornaments used in ordinary scenes, were actually things 
never worn outside a temple, or never worn in the instance depicted in the story. 
Another annoyance was that the actors attempted the language but could speak 


1 “Report of the Peace Committee,” ETC., IX (Spring 1952), 235-236. 
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only what the students referred to as “broken Thai.” It would have been better 
to have used English throughout the picture than to have given the ludicrous 
effect of “pidgin Thai” from a dignified character. One of the larger errors, the 
students felt, was in the misunderstanding of the king in respect to the strange 
antics he was made to go through, actions that would have been out of the ques- 
tion for the real monarch. 

Although the students, at the end of the picture, admitted that it wasn’t quite 
as bad as they had feared, still they came away in a hurt and embarrassed silence 
because of the misunderstanding of their country. Such a thing certainly does 
not make the “filaments of understanding’’ stronger. Since American movies are 
traveling around the globe, it would seem that Hollywood as the mirror of 
culture, ought to hire a few anthropologists when it undertakes to portray an 
exotic people. 

Coming closer to home (to my home, at least), I have an example of the 
same liberty taken with Hawaiian culture. I bought a copy of sheet music in 
Waikiki the other day. It was supposed to be ‘Song of the Islands,” one of the 
finest of the local songs, now about sixty years old, which is getting on for a 
song. On the front of the sheet of music was a picture of Betty Grable in a 
gtass skirt and lei but otherwise in the most un-Hawaiian of poses. First, she was 
on tip-toe in her dance whereas the Hawaiian hula is always done with heels 
on the floor. Next she had her fingers curled down in a kind of elegant claw. 


This, for a still pose, would be impossible. The position requires that the fingers 
be straight. Her whole attitude, with over-the-shoulder smirk, was utterly non- 
Hawaiian. 


But letting all that go, the most disappointing thing was the change made 
in the well-known stanzas of the beautiful song. Everyone in Hawaii knows that 
this song has a separate stanza for each island, telling of the particular beauty 
of that spot and of the kind of lei reserved for that island. Now the modern song 
writer who re-did that song failed to mention any of the islands. He simply 
threw together a list of lush clichés (“‘balmy airs,’ “caress the waving palms,” 
“shadows falling,” “sweet island home,”) which would quickly bring on nausea 
to the kamaaina and bring disappointment and embarrassment to the real 
Hawaiian citizen of the islands. 

The first version of this lovely song was written on Maui in 1899. So far 
as I know, although other versions exist, no one has yet made an acceptable and 
complete English translation that can be sung to the tune. This task re- 
mains to be done. There are countless things remaining to be done in Polynesia 
and in Micronesia in the job of giving a true interpretation of the richness and 
beauty of the Pacific cultures. In the meantime, I wish the modern song writers 
would not re-write songs without a glance at the actual meaning of the original. 

ELIZABETH CARR 
Department of Speech, University of Hawaii 
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WALTER E, STUERMANN: Journals News: Kay De CLARK 


_ ea MEXICO CITY CONFERENCE. Papers are now invited for the 1958 Conference 
on General Semantics, to be held at Mexico City College, August 24-27. The rules 
governing the selection of papers to be presented are as follows: 

1. Papers may be presented either in Spanish or English. 

2. In order to allow abundant time for discussion and to maintain a high standard, 
the number of papers to be presented will be limited. 

3. However, in order that everyone may have an equal opportunity to appear on the 
program, papers will be submitted anonymously, so that they may be judged on merit 
alone. Papers should be submitted in duplicate. The author’s name should be enclosed in 
blank, sealed envelopes, attached to each of the two copies of the typescript. (The sealed 
envelopes will be opened only after the Program Committee has decided on the papers to 
be accepted.) 

4, Papers, or abstracts thereof (between 500 and 1,000 words in length), may be 
submitted at once. They should be sent to e/ther of the following: 


Dr. RuSSELL MEYERS 
University of Iowa Hospitals 
Iowa City, Iowa 

or 
Dr. S. I. HAYAKAWA 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27, California 


Papers and abstracts must be postmarked not later than May 15, 1958. 
THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE wishes to emphasize that the presentation of papers is 


not limited to professional scholars and academicians. Those who, because of the newness 
of their interest in general semantics or because of the lack of academic rank or scholarly 





ON INVITATION OF MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, the 1958 Conference on 
General Semantics will be held in Mexico City, Mexico, Sunday August 24 through 
Wednesday, August 27. Information as to programs and arrangements, travel, ac- 
commodations, special events, etc., will be sent to members of the International 
Society for General Semantics and the Institute of General Semantics by mail and 
announced through ETC. 

Members of ISGS and of the Institute and all other interested persons are 
cordially invited to attend the Conference and to submit papers for possible pre- 
sentation there. Papers may be presented in English or Spanish. Arrangements are 
being made for interpreters and translators to be present at the Conference, so that 
discussion may be bilingual. 
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connections, may feel hesitant about offering papers need feel no such hesitation. Non- 
academic members with ideas to submit are especially urged not to permit a lack of 
familiarity with scholarly formalities to deter them from submitting papers. 


ATTENTION is called to the fact that the year 1958 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the publication of Alfred Korzybski’s Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non- 
Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa., 1933), the book which led 


to the foundation of both the Institute of General Semantics in 1937 and the International 





Society for General Semantics in 1942. The Program Committee will be happy to receive 
among the submitted papers contributions which take cognizance of this anniversary. 


SO MUCH INTEREST has already been aroused among members in the Mexico City 
Conference that original plans for meeting at the Mexican-North-American Cultural In- 
stitute appear to require revision in favor of a larger meeting place. A strong delega- 
tion from Honolulu representing the University of Hawaii, the Territorial Department 
of Public Instruction, and the business community plans to attend the Conference to pre- 
sent Hawaiian views on intercultural communication, and also to urge the planning of a 
World Conference on General Semantics in Honolulu in 196 . . The San Francisco 
Chapter has formed a conference committee to collect and coordinate information on 
travel, sightseeing, and conference arrangements. This committee, headed by Violet Schafer 
(Mrs. Charles Schafer), 346 Chapman Drive, Corte Madera, California, will keep members 
of ISGS and the Institute of General Semantics informed of conference plans and will, 
upon request, make arrangements for groups wishing to travel together. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Mrs. Schafer 





“THE BANKRUPTCY OF SEMANTICISM: THE ULTIMATE DEFINITION. You can 
always stop a galloping semanticist by asking him to define definition and meaning. But if 
you really want to drive him mad ask him to define language without using language 
It is the inextricable morass of the ‘ultimate’ into which semanticism (idealist semantics ) 
and metaphysical philosophy leads.”” So writes George Fedols in the October, 1957, issue of 
Progressive World. The Editors of ETC. will be happy to define language without using 
language if Mr. Fedols would care to submit the question without using language. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: Proceedings and Addresse f 1956- 
1957. Columbia University’s John H. Randall, Jr., delivered the presidential address for 


liscourse carries the title, “Talking and Looking.” 


the Eastern Division. His engaging « 
It is a most interesting analysis of current philosophical trends, presented under two themes 
borrowed from Hers 


better witnesses than the ears.” He criticizes the growing spirit of narrow sectarianism 


: ’ , van 
clitus: Looking is better than just talking,”’ and “The eyes are 





in philosophical circles in this country. In large part this toxic element was introduced 
by the logical positivists, who strenuously proclaimed an exceedingly narrow interpre- 
tation of the meaning of ‘‘doing philosophy.’’ As a result philosophizing tended to be 
isolated from history, science, and almost everything else—talking was isolated from look- 
ing, with the consequence that in both England and America the doing of philosophy 
seems ‘rather like an eddy in a roadside puddle, where the water may be clear, but it is 
hardly deep enough or broad enough to sail far upon.”” The tendency of American think- 
ers to take their directions from English men and movements, where philosophy is lin- 
guistic analysis and consequently not much else, simply invites bankruptcy. Randall says 
that we might “at least talk with our eyes open, instead of rather futilely attempting to 
talk with them shut” and “try to bring our talking, when we are attempting to under- 


stand ourselves and our world, closer to what we see when we look carefully.’ Several 
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of Randall's chief themes represent a demand that philosophy adopt an ‘‘extensional orienta- 
tion’ in order to free itself from the prison of words erected by “talking about talking.” 
“Can we not all learn to talk better, and hopefully more wisely as well as more precisely, 
by looking more carefully at the world we are trying to talk about?’ Here is a most 
interesting discourse by a philosopher, calling his colleagues to attend to some funda- 
mental themes of general semantics in their work. 


THREE DISCUSSION GROUPS meeting regularly, with two or three more being planned 
—such is the record of the newly-formed San Francisco Chapter. Also four issues of a 
monthly newsletter, ‘The Map,” edited by Bob Wanderer. A general membership meet- 
ing on February 9 drew a crowd of 89. A film, “The Eye of the Beholder,” was shown. A 
representative of each of the discussion groups gave an account of his group's activities: 
John Carrothers (semantics and business communication); George Moore (the teaching 
of general semantics) ; Maxie Spurlock (general semantics theory). Lloyd Morain, presi- 
dent of ISGS, reported for the Society, and S. I. Hayakawa gave a preview of forth- 
coming issues of ETC. The following officers were elected: Stanley Diamond, president; 
Cliff Levy, vice-president; Stanley Crockett, secretary; George Moore, treasurer; Mary 


Anastole, membership secretary; Nancy Baker, Irving Gratch, Norman Harrington, S. I. 
Hayakawa, Maxie Spurlock, trustees. 


EVEN NEWER IS THE HONOLULU Chapter, formed January 7, 1958, at Hemenway 
Hall of the University of Hawaii. After a dinner at the university cafeteria and an hour 
of small-group discussions, the meeting heard a tape-recording of Wendell Johnson on 
“What Is General Semantics About?” The following officers were elected: Kleber Miller, 
Hawaii Employers Council, president; Dr. Elizabeth Carr, University of Hawaii, vice- 
president and program chairman; Myrtle Kaapu, vice-president and membership chairman; 
Dr. Lawrence Kasdon, Territorial Department of Public Instruction, recording secretary; 


Loraine Dotts, corresponding secretary; Mary Adeline Watson, treasurer; Richard K. C. 
Chang, M.D., Stanley Miyomoto, Robert Craig, Professor Joseph F. Smith, Ronald Lin, 
directors. At the second meeting of the Chapter, Richard Kalish, Department of Psychology, 
University of Hawaii, spoke on the topic, “One-Way Communication: A Dead-End Street.”’ 


DR. WILLIAM PEMBERTON, charter member of ISGS and a psychologist in Mill 
Valley, California, has been appointed by Governor Goodwin Knight to a seven-man 
board which will investigate and certify psychologists in the state of California. The 
Psychology Examining Committee was created when the legislature passed the Psychology 
Certification Act during its past session. The purpose of the board is to establish standards 
for practicing psychologists. 


DIALECTICA: Revue internationale de philosophie de la connaissance, Vol. XI (1957), 
No. 14 (Neuchatel: Editions du Griffon), contains an article by a member of the ISGS, 
Dr. Jurgen Ruesch, “Principles of Human Communication.” His article consists of a short 
presentation of about thirty fundamental concepts or categories (e.g., “Intrapsychic Com- 
munication,” ‘Feedback and Correction,”’ “Codification.”) in theory of communication. 
These are presented in such a way as to advance the thesis that psychopathology and social 
pathology can be conceived of as disturbed communication and that the various kinds of 
therapy are geared to improving the organs and functions of communication in man. In 
the same journal, Vol. XI (1957), No. 34, is an article by Karl R. Popper entitled 
“Probability Magic or Knowledge Out of Ignorance,” which is a criticism of the in- 
ductive theory of learning, or more precisely, of the thesis that there exists a theory of 
inductive probability that can be used to explain the fact that we learn from experience. 
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THE GABERBOCCHUS PRESS, LTD., 31 Kings Road, London, has sent to the Editors 
several of its books, all of which should be of interest to students of semantics and sev- 
eral of which show the effect of semantics on creative work. 

The eagle & the fox & the fox & the eagle: two semantically symmetrical versions 
and a revised application, is a small volume which present Aesop's fable in two ver- 
sions in which the fox and the eagle exhibit identical tactics in rescuing their children 
from one another's menus. The application states: “These two fables are a warning to us 
not to deal hardly or injuriously by somebody who can defend himself by dealing hardly 
Or injuriously by us. There are many less subtle and imperious creatures which we can 
eat in peace, and to the Glory of God.” The book is beautifully illustrated by Franciszka 
Themerson, and in fact the drawings in this and in others of the Gaberbocchus books are 
half the reason for owning them. 

Bertrand Russell's The Good Citizen's Alphabet, an ABC book “for the guidance 
of the first steps of the infant mind’ goes from A for “‘Asinine—What yow think,” 
through L for ‘““Liberty—The right to obey the police,” to Z for ‘‘Zeal—See stool pigeon,” 
with a page devoted to each letter and an inspired illustration by Mrs. Themerson. The 
book is on Russell's usual high level of relaxed genius. 

Professor Mmaa’s Lecture by Stefan Themerson is an impressive, grimly amusing 
member of that great literary genre which dissects man’s folly by setting it in an imaginary 
community. Cousin to Gulliver's Travels and Candide, Themerson’s society is a termite 
community. He uses the device effectively to point up the universality of human prob- 
lems, primary among which is the plight of the individual who wishes to preserve his 
integrity and his simple pleasures in spite of organized society. Several characters, in 
particular the Queen, the Professor, and My Old Mamma, have a depth which involves 
the reader's sympathies in their struggles; this is an important detail in novels of this 
type—that the unreal settings and the grand, inexorable forces of a sick society must be 
made real through the particular destruction of characters who have elicited the empathy 
of the reader. Written five or six years before George Orwell's 1984 (published 1949), 
although it was not published until 1953, Professor Mmaa’s Lecture is in many respects 
a more subtle and profound treatment of the dangers of absolute government, of scien- 
tific progress, and of human conformity. 

Two smaller works, Woof Woof and the Adventures of Peddy Bottom, show Stefan 
Themerson as a light, whimsical British Kafka if such a combination be possible—and it 
is, as Henry Fielding and others long ago showed. The heroes of both of Themerson’s 
books struggle with the problem of the nature of reality and the misinterpretations of 
the world made by people in power. A memorable sentence in Woof Woof: “The world 
is more rich than the truths about it.” 

The final works which the Gaberbocchus Press have sent are three issues of a group 
which it calls its Black Series. Printed with exquisite taste, these tiny books (which sell 
at $2.50 for six issues) have a visual and intellectual approach which reminds one of 
such jewels among short films as “Muscle Beach,” ‘Gold City,’ and ‘Gerald McBoing 
Boing.” Camille Renault: World Maker shows photographs of the sculptures of an old 
Frenchman who, in the field outside his house near Attigny in the Ardennes, created his 
own world of sculptured people—peasants, film stars, musicians, angels. Another book 
The Song of Bright Misery tells of a poet-artist, Pol-Dives, who ran a small magic lan- 
tern theatre near the Dome Café in Paris before the war and whose poems and painted 
slides, reproduced in the book, extolled te pleasures of Bright Misery in a Baudelairian 
mixture of Eros and Thanatos: 

Ten years of Misery make a man, 

Twenty years of Misery wear him out, 

Thirty years of Misery make a corpse of him. [Lots MAYFIELD WILSON] 
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NAMES: Journal of the American Name Society (University of California Press, Ber- 
keley 4, California) is a quarterly journal for onomastics and allied studies. It is now in 
its sixth year of publication. As an example of the journal's activities we cite the titles 
of the articles in Vol. III, No. 1 (March, 1955): ‘Nicknames and Nonce-names in 
Shakespeare's Comedies,” “Arabic Place Names in Spain,”’ “The Source of ‘Ku Klux,’” 
““Acteon’s Dogs,” “Peter Birds,’ ““The Name Melissa,”’ “The Chadakoin River,” “Naming 
Storms,” and “Southern Rivers.” 

The American Name Society is devoted to the study of the etymology, origin, mean- 
ing, and application of all categories of names—geographical, personal, scientific, com- 
mercial, popular—and the dissemination of the result of such study. It intends to act as 
a clearing house for American nomenclature and to publish eventually standard reference 
dictionaries in the various categories of names. 


OLIVER L. REISER, professor of philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh and member 
of the ISGS, is the writer of two articles which came recently into the hands of the 
Editors. “Postulates for an Ethics of Belief in Science, Religion, and Philosophy”’ appeared 
in Philosophy of Science, XXIII, 4 (October, 1956). It projects ethical assumptions (prag- 
matic-humanistic) whose adoption in educational processes may offset the drift to violent 
forms of social action and other forms of unsanity. “Logic, Cybernetics, and General 
Semantics” was printed in Synthese (Netherlands), IX, 3-5, and in the General Se- 
mantics Bulletin, Nos. 16-17 (1955). This is a presentation of some salient features of 
the theory of cybernetics with a criticism of its scope and precision of explanation. 


SIMON NEWMAN is the writer of the twelve-page Report No. 4 (1957) of the Re- 
search and Development Division of the U.S. Patent Office. “Storage and Retrieval of 
Contents of Technical Literature” describes the continuing research on the linguistic 
method of encoding non-chemical scientific material for machine storage and retrieval. 


Much of the report deals with techniques for formulating and encoding interrelational 
concepts. Newman finds that the “Aristotelian system of classification [is} not applicable 
to our interrelational concepts, since the same ‘species’ is often subsumed from two dif- 
ferent and mutually exclusive ‘genera.’ Now . . . I find that Aristotle's ‘law of the ex- 
cluded middle’ gives us terminology and notions which I cannot utilize, since nothing in 
this field is really ‘black’ or ‘white,’ but exists in some relatively broad shade of ‘gray.’ ”’ 

In a later report, “Linguistic Problems in Mechanization of Patent Researching’ 
(U.S. Patent Office, Office of Research and Development, Report No. 9, 1957), Mr. 
Simon says that there are more than three million U.S. patents and five or more million 
foreign patents. The U.S. Patent Office is now issuing new patents at the rate of 50,000 
a year. The problem is that of tapping this enormous reservoir of information and de- 
veloping techniques for a quick and effective searching process. The proposal is to store 
the information in data processing machines for subsequent retrieval. The report deals 
with the difficult problems of encoding patent information for storage. This requires, 
among other things, the formulation of unambiguous language(s) for written text, dia- 
grams, formulas, and charts. Newman discusses the problems to be solved in the attempt 
to make such a formulation and invites the interests and efforts of students of language 
in this endeavor. “The effective use of coined unambiguous terms in an information re- 
trieval process requires that they be categorized in a plurality of overlapping hierarchies 
fwith respect to structure, function, operation, et cetera}, both for the purpose of encoding 
a disclosure specifically and generically, and of allowing flexibility in formulating a re- 
trieval request in the same manner.” Newman's project bristles with problems in seman- 
tics. Appended to the report is a bibliography of works on machine translation of lan- 
guages and mechanical searching processes. 
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TULSA COMMUNICATIONS FORUM. The July meeting of the society was addressed 
by Dr. Bela Rosza, professor of music at the University of Tulsa. His topic was “Symbolic 
Irrationals in Music.” S. J. Martinez presented the paper, “A Writer's Formula,” at the 
August meeting. In September, B. K. Melekian read a paper entitled, ‘Listening.’’ Dr. 
Robert G. Foster of Topeka, Kansas, addressed the Forum in October. He is director of 
the Marriage Counseling Service and Training Program, Department of Education, Men- 
ninger Foundation. The title of his address was “Communication Problems in Marriage 
Counseling.”” He emphasized the role of non-verbal communication in counseling 


THE LOS ANGELES CHAPTER OF ISGS, on January 10, 1958, heard Byron Pumphrey 
on “Time-Binding: Korzybski’s Theory of the Growth of Human Consciousness.” The 
Chapter also sponsored a six-session course at Claremont Inn, Claremont, Friday evening 
through Sunday afternoon, December 27-29, conducted by Norman K. Harrington of San 
Francisco. He spoke on the training techniques in personal reorientation which he uses in 
his general semantics at a correctional institution. . . . Dr. William R. Boorman, past 
president of the Los Angeles Chapter of ISGS and long-time teacher of general semantics, 
died on September 6, 1957 of a heart attack. He was sixty-five. Dr. Boorman was a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago and taught general semantics to adult-education classes 
in the Los Angeles area for many years. In addition to teaching, he was actively involved 
in helping young people orient themselves to their chosen professions, especially in science. 
Dr. and Mrs. Boorman encouraged and made possible communication between high school 
students and leaders in various fields of science. Dr. Boorman is survived by his wife and 
their son, Howard I. Boorman, a faculty member at Columbia University 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY recently compiled a bibliography of readings in 
semantics. A copy of the annotated bibliography may be obtained by writing to the Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento, California 


A JAPANESE JOURNAL—The Tezukayama College Journal, No. 4, 1956, pp 
contains a study, “The Relation between Words and Thought Processes,” by Bruce L. 
Pearson. Pearson’s report is based on observations by himself and his classes of the 
language-learning processes in Japanese-speaking and English-speaking children. The body 
of the report falls into three parts: (1) Pronunciation; (2) Vocabulary; (3) Usage 
Under the first part, by citing examples of the pronunciation of phonetic elements in 
Japanese and English, Pearson emphasizes the similarities in the difficulties of children 
learning the two languages, and he finds a partial explanation f 
failures to associate in a definite way words with their intended 


an interesting example of an impediment to the development of maturity, caused by the 


58-79 — 


yr jumbled words in the 
referents. He also gives 
tendency of Japanese mothers to encourage as “cute” the continued mispronunciation of 
the s series of sounds. In the second part, by reference to words of the Japanese vocabu- 
lary, he treats the tendency to accept “verbalized experience in place of actual experience” 
and its deleterious effects upon personality and social relations 


i Again, a similarity is 
discovered between the situation among the speakers of Japanese and that among speakers of 
English. The third part, which deals with usage, mentions the general tendency toward 
economy in speech and its effects on communication. It also discusses the disposition, 
especially among children, to regularize irregular verbs. Perhaps the most suggestive topic 
in the paper is the treatment, in this third part, of the extensive use in Japanese of the 
passive voice and the infrequent use of personal pronouns. Pearson interprets this as a 


linguistic reflection of certain social patterns which demand of a person little in the way 


of individual initiative and responsibility. This topic itself would seem to be worthy of 
further extensive research. 
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THE MONTREAL CHAPTER OF ISGS presented Mr. Allan Love and Mr. D. M. Patrick 
at the November 12 meeting. The program was focussed on the topic, “Demonstration 
and Experiment.’ Mr. John Pringle, Staff Engineer, Quality Analysis, at the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, gave “An Introduction to General Semantics” at the November 
26 meeting. Mr. A. B. Hunter lectured on ‘Arithmetic, and Other Foreign Languages’’ 
at the December 10 meeting. 


“WELL, WHY NOT WITH WORDS? One thing gets along with women as well as 
another. And you are a funny sort to disparage words; you, a member of that species all 
of whose actions are controlled by words. It's the word that overturns thrones and po- 
litical parties and instigates vice crusades, not things: the Thing is merely the symbol for 
the Word.” William Faulkner, Mosquitoes (1927). 


THE APPOINTMENT OF NEIL MCELROY as Secretary of Defense in the Eisenhower 
administration was furiously attacked by Fulton Lewis, Jr., in his daily syndicated news- 
paper column (August 28). Lewis refers to Mr. McElroy as “Procter and Gamble’s charm 
boy,” the “handsome, smooth and glib” individual who permitted “group dynamics” to be 
used as chairman of the “highly dubious White House Conference on Education in late 
1955." Group dynamics is described as ‘a formula for arriving at a preconceived con- 
clusion, but making it appear as the democratic expression of an overall mass of assembled 
delegates."’ Lewis questions ‘whether an individual who could be conned into subscribing 
to such a manifestly grotesque and dangerous procedure as he followed on that occasion 
is a good bet as head of the $38 billion a year business that is the Pentagon.”” We con- 
gratulate the students of group dynamics on both the friends and the enemies they make. 
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THE 1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTIC 


WILL BE HELD IN 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


SUNDAY through WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 to 27 


~~ 


Members of the International Society for General Semantics, the 
Institute of General Semantics, and all other interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. 


JOHN ELMENDORF 
Vice-President and Dean of Faculty 
Mexico City College 


LLOYD MORAIN 
President, International Society for 
General Semantics 


M. KENDIG 
Director, Institute of General Semantics 


Papers for presentation at the Conference are invited now. For 
rules governing the submission and selection of papers, see pp. 
154-155 of this issue of ETC. 


PRoGRAM ComMm™iTTEE: Russell Meyers, M.D., University of lowa College 
of Medicine, Chairman; S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State College; M 
Kendig, Institute of General Semantics; John Elmendorf, Mexico City 
College; Kenneth Boulding, University of Michigan; William V. Haney, 
Northwestern University 


DETAILS regarding program, travel, lodging, special attractions in Mexico 
City, registration, and expenses will appear in subsequent issues of ETC 
and will be sent by mail to all members of ISGS and IGS. Information may 
also be obtained from: 


Dr. John Elmendorf Mrs. Charles Schafer 

MEXICO CITY COLLEGE ISGS Conference Committee 

Km. 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca 346 Chapman Drive 
Mexico 10, D.F. Corte Madera, California 











